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Cations 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H., P.C., Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of Canada. 


May iT Piease Your EXckELLENcy: 
The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency the Annual 
Report of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EK. D. FULTON, 
Acting Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 
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The Honourable E. D. Fulton, P.C., Q.C., M.P., 
Acting Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Reports of the Immigration and Canadian 
Citizenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1956, and those of 
the Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1956-57. 


Your obedient servant, 


LAVAL FORTIER, 
Deputy Minister. 


Annual Report 
of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi¢gration 
1956-57 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch continued and extended its activities 
during the year to keep pace with the steadily growing interest throughout 
Canada in the social integration of newcomers and the promotion of citizenship 
generally. Two new regional offices were opened and additional haison staff 
appointed to make possible a greater degree of co-operation with agencies and 
organizations active in this field. New publications and program materials 
were produced, and existing materials revised and reprinted. The arrival in 
Canada of large numbers of Hungarian refugees made special demands upon the 
Branch, particularly in respect of arrangements for the reception and care of the 
newcomers and in the provision of language texts and other publications and 
program materials in the Hungarian language. The services of the Branch 
were made available overseas, as well, to organize language and orientation 
programs for refugees awaiting transportation to Canada. 


The number of certificates of Canadian citizenship prepared by the Canadian 
Citizenship Registration Branch during the year reached a record high of 79,971, 
an increase of 8.8% over the previous high level reached in 1955. The Canadian 
Citizenship Act was amended, and measures were taken to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of Canadian citizenship by persons residing abroad while serving in Canada’s 
armed forces or the Civil Service. Further steps were taken to expedite the 
consideration of applications for citizenship from persons living in remote areas 
of Canada. 


The Immigration Branch experienced greater activity during the year 1956 
as continuing steps were taken to increase the flow of immigrants to Canada. 
As a result, immigrant arrivals during the year totalled 164,857, an increase of 
50% over the preceding year. Particular emphasis was placed by the Branch 
on the development of new source areas for immigrants, and on the improvement 
and extension of the services offered to settlers in this country. Additional 
financial assistance was made available to immigrants through the initiation of 
the Family Assistance Scheme and the extension of the Assisted Passage Loan 
Scheme. Urgent steps were taken to arrange for the movement of refugees from 
Hungary, more than 4,000 having reached Canada before the close of the calendar 
year. Immigration staff at 343 Canadian ports of entry during 1956 examined a 
total of 54,898,479 persons in addition to those who entered Canada as immigrants 
during the same period. 


Measures aimed at improving the economic position and social development 
of Canada’s Indian population engaged the attention of the Indian Affairs 
Branch throughout the year. Indian communities and band councils were 
encouraged to take more initiative and responsibility in improving living con- 
ditions on the reserve. Indian school committees were formed for the first time 
to enable Indians to take a more active interest in matters of education for their 
children. A system of scholarships was initiated by the Branch to encourage 
Indian students to further their education at institutions of higher learning, as 
part of an educational program which is a continuing effort to fit young Indians 
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to take their place eventually in the larger Canadian community. In the 
Indian placement program, continuing efforts were made to develop permanent 
or seasonal job opportunities for Indians off the reserves. Placement officers 
were appointed to channel Indian workers into Jobs made available for them, and 
to help them meet the inevitable problems of adjustment to a new environment. 
Indians enfranchised during the year totalled 841, as compared with 756 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 


Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1956-57 









Total 








ae Revenue Expenditure Expenditures 
$ $ $ 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION .............-% 5.05 545, 801.18 
5.05 545,801.18 
CITIZENSHIP REGISTRATION BRANCH........... 419,085.37 390, 083.94 
419,085.37 390, 083.94 
GITIZENSHIPsBRANG Pieris, «ope aes as 4 cee 291.88 750, 920.40 
291.88 750, 920.40 
Grants— 
Canadian General Council of Boy Scouts Association.|..........+.++- 15,000.00 
Canadian General Council of Girl Guides Association.}............+- 37,000.00 
Boye, Club. of Canadany . face tee (eis. 6 sae ae ot - a ets] me cnee htt pate > & 10,000.00 
Canadian’ Writers Foundation: . 0.1.4 9. a deca ete etd plese tres eees 6,000.00 
68, 000.00 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH— 
Administration of the Immigration Act.........-....4. +). s0ee0es0taen 959, 957.85 
Field and Inspectional Service Canada................0-)eesee ence eeees 6,105, 760.61 
Field and Inspectional Service Abroad................0 feces eee ee eeeee 2,028, 784.96 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants. .............)e esse eee eee ees 9, 466, 881.02 
Miscellaneous Statutory. [téms) «i .s% -e ces verdes meres oly phe plete: 17,000.00 
Miscellaneous UeVenue.. ein. s cs os oes sek ine wane eo ee 291, 548.63 
291, 548.63 18,578, 384.44 
*NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA— 
Administration Operation and Maintenance............. 123.00 314, 240.13 
Payment to National Gallery Purchase Account........|......++++++++ 130,000.00 
Construction of Canadian Pavilion at Venice............)...ee sees ences 895.73 
123.00 445,135.86 
Grant to Royal Canadian Academy of Arts......... 0.0.) ee cess eee 4,025.00 
4,025.00 
INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH— 
Braneh Administration 4 coc «ace tet es sesaee © sasttene 52.00 455,981.82 
TndiawAeenciest eset. tere ee ee at mare eiaa esr one 116,565.63 | 3,303,495.39 
Reserves and: Trusts cis .g bi ee eee La 2% 16, 273.47 319,970.58 
Wallare Of: 0CtauSt. se a he ees Ban ae 42,362.46 | 4,245, 193.40 
AndiantHaducation se tee Phe ce ne ee ne eae ore emer ore 141,202.21 |14, 763,197.95 
Fur Conservation. .......... 00. seeps cece ene serene 1,592.70 243,014.29 
Miscellaneous Statutory Items (Annuities and Pensions).}............-- 403, 946.00 
318, 048.47 23,734, 799.43 
Totals for Departments. sss. ere ete se tee tare 1,029, 102.40 44,517, 150.25 


a a Se ee ear 


*Activities of the National Gallery are reported under separate cover. 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Eugene Bussiére, Director 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch has continued its assistance to voluntary 
organizations and to governmental and other agencies active in the field of 
citizenship promotion. Information and materials were supplied to implement 
citizenship projects. 


Financial assistance was given to provincial governments to help in meeting 
the costs of citizenship and language classes. Provinces which have signed 
agreements with the federal government for this purpose received the following 
grants: 


Grants to Provinces for Language Teaching Costs 


UNS a GeO ii le UES s PAR files Au ah ep AEE) 3S Ug Se ae, : ee aan eee ee RNR Sea ety $ 317.50 
SVOVAVCOLIS tae. 1 bey, Ee was ak os okt *.. FE ss chek c GR See Sew = Aearsant. ows 1,401.10 
RN vor Was Wh LO fats ig i oe tee A ORLA AR. BEES oh Gls APOE oe aes BEE NS 186.00 
SAT CE SCN RS 5s Rot a he Wee Ai ted Tes Ba gneve in nos ay oa ae Rn 161,043.82 
Wi HItOD a teow. wien et, nade teeth ced A ERT Otel SRR GEE Od Oe Sets Set aha 11,202.00 
Saskatebew. alt see ea yt eikie Seep RON CHR AUe Ft, Oe OS EE ES, Sas A! 3, 605.62 
Britis hTG o lum: Dae seals Peeks eo ad atl a oot ame « De ase meta eaens 10,179.67 
WEDGE eit Ma teee aes: ts eres Ste the ceart eee Sk Mego de wala d ae bE AGA MEDS LNA 2,923.50 

OUST oy eee te irre ea Re RN Re il wits tien sieyec age Banmnian'? deh oot ae $ 190,859.21 








Free language textbooks in English and French were made available to all 
provinces. 


The Branch contributed $3,065.00 towards the cost of language training 
courses for refugees in Northern Italy under the auspices of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 


A total of $40,823.80 in grants was given to voluntary organizations and 
agencies active in citizenship promotion, to assist them with new projects and 
with the improvement of current programs, and to support research on the 
integration of newcomers. 


Sums totalling $43,000.00 were also paid in citizenship promotional grants 
to the Canadian General Councils of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Association, 
Boys’ Clubs of Canada and the Canadian Writers’ Foundation. 


At the request of the Department of External Affairs, the Director of the 
Branch represented the Canadian Government at the Conference on the Cultural 
Integration of Immigrants, sponsored by UNESCO, and held in Havana, Cuba, 
in April, 1956. He also served as President of the Committee on Canadian 
People for the International Exhibition, Brussels, 1958. 


A staff member of the Branch served on committees and as the chairman of 
a section of the Annual Meeting of the Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America, while another was invited to give a lecture at Keuka 
College, Keuka, New York. At the International Conference on Social Work 
held in Munich, Germany, an officer of the Branch was a member of the Canadian 
Committee of the Conference, and served as its representative on the Permanent 
Committee. 
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Liaison 


The Branch maintains a liaison staff at headquarters in Ottawa and at 
regional offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Mont- 
real, Saskatoon, and Sackville. The two latter offices were opened in September 
and October respectively. 


Members of the liaison staff continued to work with provincial governments, 
national organizations, and regional or local voluntary societies, lending assistance 
or encouragement in a variety of activities which had the objective of furthering 
the social integration of newcomers and the promotion of citizenship. 


There was continuing co-operation with the provincial departments of 
Education in respect of language classes for newcomers, and with voluntary 
eroups active in that field. Assistance was given in cases where special instruc- 
tion was offered outside the regularly constituted classes in centres across 
Canada—as in the organization of afternoon language classes for mothers, with 
arrangements to care for their children; and the organization of training groups 
for teachers of Basic English. 


Members of the headquarters staff in Ottawa worked with the citizenship 
convenors of national: organizations in the planning of programs promoting 
citizenship, while regional liaison officers helped to implement the programs at 
regional and local levels. 


Liaison officers participated closely in the establishment of societies and 
clubs which provided opportunities for recreation and social integration for the 
benefit of newcomers and Canadians alike, participating as advisers in board 
meetings, and in program and other committee meetings. They helped ethnic 
societies in the arrangement of ceremonies to mark special days, in the organiza- 
tion of folk festivals; and in other cultural activities. They assisted in developing 
programs of a general citizenship nature, encouraging the co-operation of ethnic 
societies with other Canadian groups in welcoming newcomers, and in planning 
Citizenship Day celebrations or community projects. 


There is widespread interest among voluntary organizations and citizen 
groups in organizing ceremonies and receptions for newcomers when they receive 
their citizenship certificates. During the year under review, officers of the 
Branch helped in planning such ceremonies at the Courts and sometimes parti- 
cipated by giving a congratulatory address to the new citizens. In Montreal 
and Toronto, where the Department maintains its own Citizenship Courts, 
co-ordinating committees representing voluntary organizations were established, 
with the help of Branch staff, to arrange social gatherings which follow the 
citizenship ceremony. 


Many communities throughout Canada arrange special ceremonies or 
celebrations in observance of Citizenship Day. In 1956, the assistance and 
advice of the Branch was again made available to any community wishing to 
organize such activities. 


The Branch co-operated with Extension Departments of provincial govern- 
ments and universities, and with voluntary organizations such as the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews, in the organization of conferences and seminars. Such projects included 
the Conference on Inter-Group Relations held annually at Lake Couchiching, 
the Banff Citizenship Seminar, the Institute on Human Relations at Qu’ Appelle, 
and Laquemac (School of Community Programs), at Lake Chapleau. Officers 
of the Branch helped to develop programs, recruited participants, and acted as 
resource leaders. 


The services of the Branch were also made available to regional and local 
organizations in various centres in the organization of study groups and series 
of meetings on citizenship. Requests for assistance from groups of yo 
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Canadians who desired citizenship training led to the co-operation of the Branch 
with the Y.W.C.A. in an experimental project to determine the type of program 
best suited for this purpose. Another program in which liaison officers helped 
was one on Civisme undertaken by La Ligue Ouvritre Catholique. 


Liaison officers also extended their services in an advisory capacity and as 
special speakers at meetings arranged for professional and volunteer welfare 
workers by the Canadian Association of Social Workers and by the Anglican 
Church of Canada. These meetings stressed the relation between immigration 
and the work of social service agencies. 


The arrival in Canada of large numbers of Hungarian refugees, commencing 
in November, 1956, made sudden demands upon the Branch and upon the services 
of liaison officers. Co-operation was quickly established with the Hungarian 
Section of the Immigration Branch, and regional liaison officers worked closely 
with provincial officials, welfare agencies, and voluntary organizations in arrang- 
ing for the reception and care of the refugees, planning programs, and organizing 
local co-ordinating committees. Special committees were set up at some of the 
ports of entry at the request of the Branch and with the assistance of the regional 
liaison officers. In Ottawa, officers of the Branch lent their assistance in the 
establishment of a social centre for Hungarian refugees which was made possible 
through the generosity of a local business firm, under the sponsorship of the 
local Citizenship Council. 


An increasing number of Canadian Indians are leaving the reserves, and 
there is a growing interest among non-Indian groups in promoting their integra- 
tion into the community. In this, close co-operation has been established 
between the Citizenship Branch and the Indian Affairs Branch, both in Ottawa 
and in communities across the country, and regional liaison officers have worked 
with voluntary organizations in the development of local programs such as a 
series of meetings on Indians in the Community, organized by the Regina Citizen- 
ship Council. 


In all programs an effort was made to encourage understanding and co- 
operation among Canadians of different cultural backgrounds, and to bring 
them together in the common interest of Canadian citizenship. 


Programs and Materials 


An increasing number of requests were met for material on citizenship, 
particularly with regard to the contribution of newcomers to Canada, education 
for citizenship, intergroup relations, the Canadian system of government, and 
projects designed to foster national unity. 


Booklets and leaflets distributed by the Branch totalled 536,590 copies. 
Of that number, 307,195 booklets were language training materials, and a further 
89,140 were copies of the Handbook for Newcomers in six languages, made available 
to recent immigrants, including 20,000 copies of an abridged Hungarian version. 


Citizen, a periodical intended as a service to voluntary organizations engaged 
in citizenship programs, now has a regular mailing list of 2,000 in English and 550 
in French, based entirely on requests, and representing 350 English-speaking and 
150 French-speaking organizations and agencies. Special requests were received 
for quantity distribution of certain issues to such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts Association of Vancouver, the Quebec Women’s Institutes, and Les 
Chambres de Commerce de Québec. Five issues of the publication were pro- 
duced during the year, containing informative articles on general citizenship, 
ethnic groups, integration of newcomers, and intergroup relations; citizenship 
program suggestions; and reviews of books and films on these subjects. 


In the Canadian Citizenship Series, revised editions of Our Government, now 
titled Our System of Government, and Our Land, were published. A new booklet, 
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The Arts in Canada, which was reviewed by specialists, was being printed at the 
close of the fiscal year, as were revised editions of Notre Pays and Notre Systeme 
de Gouvernement. 


In the National Capital Series, a new booklet, The Supreme Court of Canada, 
was published, and Government House was in an advanced stage of preparation. 


A first edition of the Handbook for Newcomers in Hungarian, and revised 
editions in Dutch, German, and Italian were prepared and published, while a 
fourth edition of the English version was being printed at the end of the year. 


The Canadian Scene and La Scéne Canadienne were reprinted in revised 
editions, and a further revision of the English edition was with the printer when 
the year ended. 


Steps to Canadian Citizenship was revised and reprinted. 


In the Discussion Guides series, the leaflets entitled You and the Community 
and The Community and the Newcomer, which became available for distribution 
at the close of the last fiscal year, proved very useful, and a second printing was 
necessary. Lists of suitable films were prepared to accompany the Guides. 


The language text for newcomers, Learning the English Language, was 
reprinted, and a substantial saving was achieved by combining Books I and II 
in one volume. Advanced Language Exercises, formerly made available to 
immigrants in English classes by the Canadian Citizenship Council, is now being 
distributed by the Branch. With the permission of the holder of the copyright, 
the Language Research Institute of Harvard University, this publication has 
been revised to relate it more closely to the Canadian scene. 


Special Materials for Hungarian Refugees 


In response to the unexpected movement of large numbers of Hungarian 
refugees, the Branch prepared special materials designed to meet the needs of 
the Hungarians themselves and of Canadians concerned with the reception and 
after-care of the refugees. 


A four-page Bulletin, containing a month’s review of refugee developments 
and suggestions for local committees, was prepared in English and in French 
and distributed with the December issue of Citizen. This was followed in 
February by a ‘Special Hungarian Issue’ of Citizen, which was made available to 
those concerned with the reception and care of refugees. Approximately 5,000 
copies of the English edition and 1,750 copies of the French edition were distri- 
buted, special requests for quantity shipments having been received from the 
National Council of the Y.W.C.A. and other voluntary organizations and groups. 


Five issues of the Foreign Language Press Review Bulletin were published, 
reporting on the activities of ethnic group organizations in connection with the 
reception and care of the refugees. Branch Liaison Officers and voluntary 
organizations arranged for a wide distribution of these Bulletins. 


An abridged version of the Handbook for Newcomers in Hungarian was 
hurriedly prepared and reproduced by multilith process in order to provide 
refugees with essential information about life in Canada as quickly as possible. 
Approximately 20,000 copies were distributed in Canada and in refugee camps 
in Europe. The regular printed edition of the Handbook in Hungarian was 
available by the end of March. A revised edition of the leaflet How to Become 
a Canadian Citizen was also prepared in Hungarian. 


Through the co-operation of the National Film Board, two films selected 
as an introduction to Canada, Canadian Notebook and Physical Regions of Canada, 
were made available with a Hungarian sound-track. The films have been 
shown in the main refugee reception centres across Canada, and in refugee 
eamps in Holland. 
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Overseas Activities 


As a result of the government policy to assemble and retain 2,000 Hungarian 
refugees in Holland, 3,000 in France, and 5,000 in the United Kingdom, pending 
their movement to Canada in the spring of 1957, the Branch was called upon to 
organize language and orientation programs to facilitate the integration of the 
refugees upon their arrival in Canada. 


The Chief of the Programs and Materials Division proceeded to the Nether- 
lands on January 11, 1957, to supervise the organization of the programs in 
the seventeen camps provided by the Dutch government. He was joined later 
by a co-ordinator and by seventeen teachers from Canada, together with a 
lecturer and a professional social worker, both of whom spoke Hungarian. 
There were enough English-speaking Hungarians among the refugees in the 
camps to act as assistant teachers, and an expert in Basic English was lent by 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources to instruct the 
Canadian teachers and the Hungarian assistant teachers in the techniques of 
Basic English instruction. Language instruction material and other printed 
matter about Canada, including the abridged Handbook for Newcomers, was 
sent from Canada with a minimum of delay. Interest in the courses was found 
to be very great. 

Meanwhile, some 5,000 Hungarian refugees destined for Canada had been 
assembled in various camps in the United Kingdom. The Chief of the Programs 
and Materials Division proceeded to London to help with the language and 
orientation programs being carried on in the British camps by the British Council 
for Aid to Refugees and the British Y.M.C.A. Orientation courses on Canada 
had not been established, although the London office of the N.F.B. was regularly 
sending films on Canada to the refugee camps. The Chief of the Programs and 
Materials Division therefore arranged for a Hungarian-speaking member of the 
staff to be sent from the Netherlands to work in the British camps. Substantial 
supplies of Basic English language texts and other Canadian materials were also 
made available for use in the British camps. 


Language training and orientation materials were sent, as well, to the 
Immigration Office in Vienna for use in the holding camp at Wiener-Neustadt, 
and abridged Handbooks in Hungarian were sent to Paris for distribution to 
Hungarian refugees coming to Canada from France. 


Foreign Language Press 


In order to keep departments of government informed on the opinions of the 
various non-English, non-French ethnic groups as represented by the foreign 
language press published in this country, the Foreign Language Press Review 
Service continued to study the 140-odd newspapers and periodicals produced in 
26 languages. They followed up opinions expressed on immigration, the integra- 
tion of immigrants and ethnic groups, Canadian and international affairs, 
welfare matters, employment, naturalization and inter-ethnic relations. On 
numerous occasions, the Service was also called upon for advice and specialized 
information by various departments of government, particularly by the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


Research 


Research was conducted and statistical reports prepared relating to immi- 
grants and ethnic groups. ‘Two of these were extensive reports concerning the 
behavior and adjustment of immigrants, produced in co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Language and citizenship classes for new Canadians were the subject of 
considerable research. In Ottawa the Branch carried out a pilot investigation of 
factors influencing attendance and performance in the classes. In Toronto a 
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more extensive study was undertaken, with the co-operation of the Toronto 
Board of Education, in response to a request by the Ontario Department of 
Education. The primary aim of the study was to assess the effectiveness of the 
language and citizenship class program, and to suggest improvements in the 
program to raise levels of attendance and performance. A secondary aim was 
to obtain information on the social and occupational adjustment of the imm1- 
grants attending the classes. 


Technical assistance was provided to outside agencies engaged in research 
of relevance to the work of the Department. The Neighbourhood Workers 
Association was helped in conducting a survey relating to the integration of 
newcomers in the Riverdale district of Toronto. Assistance was given to a 
national organization in assessing the adjustment of young immigrants released 
from behind the Iron Curtain and now reunited with their families in Canada, 
and the Department of Agriculture and Immigration of the Province of Manitoba 
was aided in planning a survey of off-reserve Indians and Metis in that Province. 


To encourage research in immigrant adjustment and ethnic groups, univer- 
sities and other institutions were provided with statistical data, specialized 
bibliographies and advice on methods. Contacts were also arranged between 
people engaged in similar research projects or with similar research interests. 
One study for which the research worker had received a grant from the Branch 
was completed, and another was in progress at the end of the fiscal year. A 
study on the impact of the Hungarian crisis on Hungarian-Canadian communities 
was undertaken by the Branch. 


During the year the Annual Bibliography, Research on Immagrant Adjust- 
ment and Ethnic Groups, June 1955-1956, was published and distributed to 
universities and other interested agencies. Previously published Research 
Bibliographies continued to be requested by students in Canada and abroad 
who are engaged in research in these fields. 


Peace Tower Carillon 


In addition to his regular recitals on the Peace Tower Carillon, the Carillon- 
neur played special selections on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations, on Anzac Day, and on Citizenship Day. A recital of welcome 
was given in honour of the official visit of Prime Minister Nehru of India, and 
special recitals on the occasion of conventions held in Ottawa by organizations 
such as the International Kiwanis and the International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. A recital on the carillon formed part of the 
Naval Sunset ceremony on Parliament Hill. 


The Carillonneur was honoured by an invitation to play for the inauguration 
of a 42-bell carillon in St. Luke’s Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 


Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


The Canadian Citizenship Act was amended in 1956 to define as Canadian 
citizens Indians and Eskimos not born in Canada but who were domiciled in 
Canada on the Ist day of January 1947 and who, on the Ist day of January 1956, 
had resided in Canada for more than 10 years. 


The Act was further amended to facilitate the acquisition of Canadian 
citizenship by members of Canada’s armed forces and Civil Service, and their 
dependents, serving abroad. 


To enable aliens serving in the armed forces abroad to apply for and be 
granted Canadian citizenship, three members of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Branch of the Department of National Defence stationed in Europe were 
appointed to act as Courts for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 


A further 22 Courts were appointed in remote areas in Canada, bringing 
to 35 the total number of Courts so appointed to expedite the consideration of 
applications for citizenship from persons residing a considerable distance from 
the nearest Court. 


Applications for certificates of Canadian citizenship during the calendar 
year 1956 reached the highest level yet experienced by the Branch, resulting in a 
total of 79,971 certificates being prepared, an increase of 8.8 per cent over 1955. 
This was largely due to the increasing popularity of the miniature certificate of 
Canadian citizenship which first became available in 1955. Miniature certi- 
ficates prepared during 1956 totalled 18,450. 


There was a slight reduction in the number of persons applying for Canadian 
citizenship as compared with the previous year. While the number of British 
subjects granted Canadian citizenship increased from 3,770 in 1955 to 5,812 in 
1956, the number of aliens granted citizenship over the same period decreased 
from 54,945 to 49,500, with the result that the total number of certificates 
granted decreased by 4 per cent from 58,815 in 1955 to 55,402 in 1956. (Table 1) 


Of those persons who acquired citizenship in 1956, 60 per cent resided in 
Ontario. Quebec was represented by 17 per cent and British Columbia by 
9 per cent, unchanged from 1955. The prairie provinces were the residence of 
12.5 per cent in 1956 compared with 15 per cent in 1955. The Atlantic provinces 
represented 1 per cent in 1956, unchanged from 1955. (Table 2) 


Persons obtaining Canadian citizenship in 1956 were predominantly urban 
residents (84.3 per cent) with as many as 65 per cent living in urban centres 
of 100,000 population or more. Only 15.7 per cent resided in rural areas. 
Approximately 90 per cent of the total had arrived in Canada since 1945. 
(Table 3) 


Poland was the country of former citizenship of 7,380 persons, or 13 per cent 
of the total, who acquired Canadian citizenship in 1956, a decrease of 30 per cent 
(10,661) from 1955; former citizens of Italy numbered 6,271; British Common- 
wealth countries accounted for 5,812 or 10 per cent of the total; former citizens 
of The Netherlands numbered 4,199; the U.S.S.R. accounted for 3,204 and 
Germany 2,483. Once more, the largest group, 8,181 persons, reported them- 
selves to be ‘‘stateless’’ when applying for citizenship. (Tables 4 and 5) 
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Of the total number of persons granted Canadian citizenship in 1956, 
42,976 or 78 per cent were in the age group 25-64. The age group 15-24 accounted 
for 11 per cent of both males and females; the age group 25-44 for 58 per cent of 
the males and 53 per cent of the females while the age group 45-64 accounted 
for 21 per cent of the males and 23 per cent of the females. The 65 years and 
over group accounted for 2 per cent of both males and females. As in previous 
years, approximately 60 per cent of the persons acquiring Canadian citizenship 
were males. (Table 6) 


Of the 33,026 males granted citizenship in 1956, 61 per cent or 20,265 were 
married, 3,439 having married Canadian citizens. Of 22,378 females who 
became Canadian citizens during the same period, 15,962 or 71 per cent were 
married. In 9,069 cases, representing 45 per cent of the married males granted 
citizenship in 1956, the husband and wife had been granted citizenship on the 
same day. In 7,757 cases, representing 38 per cent, the wives owed allegiance 
to a country other than Canada. (Tables 7 and 8) 


Approximately 61 per cent of all persons granted Canadian citizenship in 
1956 were part of the Canadian labour force. Of those not in the Canadian 
labour force, 12,603 or 58 per cent were housewives, while 4,703 or 22 per cent 
were children under fourteen years of age. (Table 9) 
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Table 1 
Citizenship Registration for the First Ten Years Under Present Act 














































































































—-— 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
CERTIFICATES PREPARED 
Issued 
TOC bizens Oy) DIEU em eee creme 2,753) 1,815) 1,794) 1,697) 1,771) 2,630) 2,078) 1,439) 1,562) 1,206 
to citizens by naturalization............ 6,722] 5,687) 4,735) 3,950| 3,643) 3,420) 3,826) 3,396) 2,873) 2,147 
tolcitizens Wyé Marriage... 426000006 ons SA lool, ele 2rOluaiezor| sieowd) 14059-15339 888 540 437 
tolcitizens) by domicile... 14.00. e.ak o- 0- 3,003] 2,069) 1,585) 1,857) 1,647) 2,208) 1,806) 1,611) 1,387) 1,248 
TOMEMLOVErdOUDts uit recta ine 23 42 15 11 6 4 16 5 6 8 
ASEFOD A COM) ELILS sat eae er cic eraiey arenes ee hate fons cei oe laces musts abies lseeae hie lls neue bend eet vat 92 943) 1,078 
GE} JaATOREMRUTRSED, Shc Oe oe SER Orc Re RO RID COCA Cte CLG SORT Ie ties Sener (ney seaerret Res Cash-in amen ean 2 2 | ee 150} 7,402) 18,450 
EL OTATS Nees ye RAS rlnee OA reer ahe: 13,872] 11,189} 9,408) 8,772] 8,384] 9,757} 9,065} 7,581] 14,663] 24,569 
Granted 
CORD EMIS RecN ay Aunt daa dace ts 12 81 325 431 883} 2,101) 3,446) 3,568) 3,770) 5,812 
SUCUULLES See Re eue Occ Sid elo h erteas Reser ote 12 81 325 431 841) 1,951} 3,119} 3,106) 3,252! 5,023 
ENT OLS SMR a Ae eM Se NS eae aks |g eee corel ora PO |e oes cial A asa, 40 144 317 449 502 769 
AMOPLEGsOLle ei tim Abe osacts och ete gee alaectee ene: oll: caegcwore (le abiegens ito cen 2 6 10 13 16 20 
COVOUMOLS eee Sed econ ote ees ote 6,306] 13,413} 11,271] 10,206) 11,670) 8,648] 10,082) 15,977) 54,945) 49,590 
AOI GS a eee re ote as i ee ee 6,000] 12,568) 10,766) 8,931] 9,359) 6,265) 8,271) 13,755} 48,188] 42,028 
TM IN OLS Ses ok eae a rider ERA ee 306 845 505 698) 1,066) 1,507 991) 1,537} 6,193) 7,094 
sie kojoutere brovel Feyra haben TsY0ln + And Sosa awa ee| Go ven ol lme Jee cellpo oman i 12 21 ity 18 44 68 
lost! Canadian statusseens seer eee See renbteses lies oxtoes ban onic: 570) 1,233 855 803 667 520 400 
EROTALS Soe debe ae aed frm eo 6,318} 13,494) 11,596} 10,637) 12,553) 10,749) 13,528] 19,545] 58,715)*55, 402 
GRANDELOTALSLGitaacdd ovis ober oes 20,190) 24,683) 21,004) 19,409} 20,937] 20,506) 22,593) 27,126) 73,378] 79,971 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention . 
ERESTLTEND LILO Meee aetna athe Nite Tne or aot tao ic lle Mbewarievocs llc Pobetosstvite Plivetege sss a 49 76 44 6 12 1 
EUGCONGLOUERY crete ees reise te te anc eae etek Ie hehe 7 4 28 91 143 141 314 92 116 
Registration of births abroad.......... 229 683 729 956) 1,261) 1,563) 2,402) 2,675; 4,128) 3,868 
Applications under the Citizenship Act 
IPSILON Ss. Se cece he os crake oft = 12,119} 11,780} 9,736} 9,101) 7,865} 8,094] 14,410} 32,246) 38,497) 38,419 
Declarations of intention............... 10,272) 7,844) 10,448] 9,059] 8,653] 13,323] 24,757) 15,941] 1,840} 1,176 
Loss 
PAU GTA U1 OMe ree cece cis eee s cesnaenan cis 451 223 279 181 137 206 575 105 abt 23 
Renunciation. s.s1. 4.20466 Sere See ee Sai fee A TPR Rise PR Pec Os Wak) Aaa 8, Baie 1 1 2 1 
RUG VOC LIOR As, SO nee osc cakes 3 241 309 262 1g 92 138 70 135 44 42 











*Discrepancy between this table and tables 2 and 3 is due to different methods of recording used by the Branch and by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table 2 


Distribution by Provinces of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship— 
Calendar Years 1955 and 1956 


Granted Canadian Granted Canadian 
Bavienes Citizenship 1955 i Citizenship 1956 

Number Percentage Number Percentage 

ING wiround laridiHeys. cos seis be sce ao on. cites os steers stole maieteces oe 75 Ont 100 0.2 
Brin cere Gwar CeleiaAn dees rence se tris ice on ee enemas aces eee 30 (gal 28 Oe 
IN OV SCOULD Se eee to a ae ok ceva oie ects ae soit e Ob ack RET sao 369 0.6 313 0.6 
INS UNS Wit Keteriary ys ance ani ars sate a baer oem senior crit tose 115 0.2 112 0.2 
QUSDEG mee ee ere hak, clas Pe ialoys tis ohare st Oils oot tare se 10,057 17.1 9,517 Wi 
OnCALIOM et ee Ore ects Serre ans oe Lenses Male ina. e-s 33, 824 57.6 oa,oL0 60.1 
UY ENTE MSY Osis o 20 CISA TE OER CEE ETE: ae Oi Aer ear ae 3, 646 6.2 2,579 4.7 
DASKAL CHOW ANMMe ray rite iy eer oet sofa ctndeeterrichiciisiena taverns 1315 Pay 1,004 1.8 
A DOrtameen ry tomer ore aren aoe ee baie cae 3, 829 6.5 3,002 6.0 
debe untctow Orel hiimatoytee, 56,6 Ot kr Acts ciation 5 GRO 305 SOO CO MeRIeS Goat near 5,322 teal 4,940 8.9 
Yukontand Northwest) Territories. .......0.s-0e+05.ss6cnees ss 67 0.1 95 0.2 
PN SSONG| «am ones Seyolo MEE SOE OE AGE penne ou cine One sere eee 62 0.1 59 0.1 
FRODAT Ae RTOS Pasi e. IPI Te See Fee SER. 58,711 100.0 55, 404 100.0 
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Table 3 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Residence and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1956 


PrERiIoD oF IMMIGRATION 


Born 
1936- | 1941- |} 1946- } 1951- | 1956 re 
1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 Canada! 


Province of residence 





ee are 

























Rural 
Newfoundland..........-+++:: A | OR Las Wee chs be eth cette | sf ob sctesene tele te core 23 14 EN ei. depen 
Prince Edward Island.......-- TON A eee oes] eeepree | cc.aacbete tl SanePnee sto) ce eee el ae ema 11 eels tape Ni 
Noval pcotiacwn.<-.s+sssees te 97 6 5 3 53 AN e Beeid 2 
New Brunswick..........-:-- 41 S} el) geRGU I ar severe Ras 5 Oita 1 ares 18 15 My obs, scsuchatere 
Qusbee ick b...0M wieis aeeitigt’ ss pele 303 2 A 4 178 79 2 1 
Ontaniover Gem cms cle ein cne 5,177 21 100 iill] © aap teulal 974 6 18 
Manitobiia och cece «clgers wrens mieieies 346 3 17 2 193 30 1 7 
Saskatchewan......--+.ses-ee 416 5 16 2 189 56 6 Tk 
‘A lbertan.c. cietee «ener sarees hte 923 15 51 1 577 C4 ae 8 
British Columbia..........--- 1,290 9 36 10 862 219 5 14 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TIGOLICS 6: eee es seeiereelae > eee 38 1 Sera 28 PA Nes il Seer inl Bole 7 nek 
"TOTAU Sas sna sire aisle + eon = leueie 8, 684 62 236 33} 5,948) 1,484 24 57 
Urban 
Newfoundland...........-.5«- 59 1 Way ay Ae 1 32 21 V2 anced ton 
Prince Edward Island......... AG sc oek Macilen Beene svat gue oval te Bate sat ei steal es rezeseen 9 With, BSL HOREE 
INOVAISGOUMS Ear. os ee eile spiel 216 3 5 9 114 57 3 
New Brunswick...........+++: 71 i], 5 eae 1 44 15 1 
Quehee.« cc ec ees ss cise 9,214 34 66 45| 5,328) 3,247 29 30 
OBEATIO: con ete wie rere ote myeneteisn = fore 18,148 71 173 48| 17,892) 8,916 114 49 
INantcobenceew te cele ce iris ts 1 2,200 5 26 4! 1,705 297 6 6 
SagkatGhewealless sec cre recs: 588 2 3 2 356 121 7 5 
Albeuta csc tees wcities cavers 2,409 15 4] 6| 1,659 358 21 12 
British Columbia...........-- 3,650 14 32 30} 1,998) 1,064 60 13 
Yukon and Northwest. Ter- 
TEGOTISS) Wide Sklat y <eladetele olel stor ate ST Pere paws ae Salty AS Sulla aL eee CHR seer ee 27 23 CNS lest a 
TO TAG Sierra etc sien alelete irate 46, 661 147 346 146) 29,164) 14,126 244 119 
Totals 
Newitoundlandige. jac eek LOO Be atelldaalh te Ul dence Ul cing 1 55 35 Oilers ere 
Prince Edward Island......... OSH site: ven ahs SEHR leh eantonice: ls exo tre wiiliny a ate boil srs cre doter 20 BT weetstcmetet| eevee: < s 
INOW SCOUB ne Semin: situs steel etel= 313 10 12 167 77 3 4 
New brunswick. = ccls scien lo 112 1 1 62 30 2 2 
(AINE) a\Sib) mech iomgioreonr. doocacr acct 9,517 36 df 49| 5,506] 3,326 31 31 
OY Rieke ne een Re MES ey coe pee 33,020. 92 273 59} 21,703} 9,890 120 67 
Manitoba. shies Soot eee oe te were 2,579 3 6} 1,898 327 7 13 
Gaskatehewianiasa.c emcee cre 1,004 19 4 545 ileez ths) 12 
J Nisfaats Raed sce eageinoare sac cane Bin aee 30 92 7. 2,28 432 21 20 
British Columbia. «cere 4,940 23 68 40} 2,860) 1,288 65 27 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
THUOTICS(.. bis Meee ate stelase.nrde 95 WHR Grater 6 55 25 Ll cosreystnte 
Residing outside Canada...... 5911 BPR on. cae aaer osetellis catty 1 14 10 1 32 








GRAND “OrkES.....<. 4.202 














1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstat - 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 4 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, 
Calendar Years 1955 and 1956 











Granted Canadian Granted Canadian 
Country of former citizenship ‘won ile i deri Hl diate 

Number Percentage Number Percentage 
AMBOTIA.SE Gti $2 tb de sare dO ov <5 LERNER ARADO Ae baa o EAR NEN 551 9 600 ito 
Baltic couttrios |. Oty 1: BM. k nek Me Rises d's Besson bie e es 5,775 9.8 4,772 8.6 
POSUGDIA or hb oo ccde keg as eek Se CRN needa or Rt Eg shea n 1,417 2.4 1,768 3.2 
ater ete sete cide Me wish s oe Pec acne ners ehieccs 2,063 3.5 1,627 2.9 
er GATT a A old Me toc aas ee RT A accel oY wa hie euele eats 3.9 i oH 2:5 
IBeleiumansaer cn ck Bie ik wesc p et a, APG teats Pehoneonee: 668 ial 545 1.0 
British Conamonwealth,..5. ..c..oavadke. dence died tvtde veomnn 3, 766 6.4 5, 812 10.5 
IBS VIE EN eerie tas a Serene reece eee, eS: ae ees ee on on 36 0.1 102 0.2 
RUA PR Riscccub ae evan ete Fees ht Mery aodo ant Fak nat shahise ss 2,366 4.0 1,709 3.1 
@zechoslovaliazt Gus 1. Ui Ates. «ke Sits Secs cae ee sas hi 1, 704 2.9 1,610 2.9 
PUGOAAT Ry sisie sic te ee a case Sp eke Bes wc oh Pes we Mn oad 492 0.8 628 eet 
BAAN coves, Webbie ns dae ac sbi da RR. Ass ORO a ean. g 361 0.6 333 0.6 
DEANE er che had Magee de Aon aes ake DRPhes gar eeRe Sens eee bA neat 345 0.6 537 1.0 
(CISIEONGI IN Bey Wate 5.5. Bi SORTER ERG RE TO EERE ho CE ee ee MDD 2.6 2,483 4.5 
CRUOO CORN RRL ohm sete Se 5c Soh ON coc PR srs are » RE dwt ta cchaschers 490 0.8 810 1.5 
1 GUST AY Oe, Bepamtene, Ot, 5 CUERE n,n A Aree 0 Oo eee cS Uae 2} a 1,333 2xS 1,880 3.4 
en a Oe A A hs Oe ee ne 4,532 ae 6,271 11.3 
AESOP oasis GAP one ODO RROU GG TSO oe oe Cee oe einen 265 0.5 140 0.3 
(Fe ee: ee | eens or ee ree a: caer cee eee 50 0.1 71 0.1 
BM GLENELG) ors abe Peters os acd ae ROA oe eterain ava ahs Wc is be R aes eicicle aoe 3,564 6.1 4,199 7.6 
INOW ae nite treater ae 8 ras AN (essed ween ate earacclelclis when Sik RCRA: 279 0:5 179 0.3 
Polandepeecpk ttre ete 8 tet cioecettt ea Aa oe pe WA RA pis btorstatarare 10, 661 18.2 7,380 13.3 
FROUBEAMIAR «Seals oor be ee ae oh eas DHE. Wes ook AE ows chins 923 1.6 933 Les 
ee Cin CRSA e rae Or: Set ae Jae ean ts Se oe, a, A: a 195 0.3 133 0.2 
PMIBOL IANO Gree: oo dsRNA Aint eae de dee et ve bese alereaad ae 294 0.5 291 0.5 
JOB cr = a5) CURA S Ot a ee See ee nn oo ers a 2,434 4.1 3,204 5.8 
Upto Stress .4. Ae, .st A achhondnadte hes ebindsysanciateees': 983 1.7 722 1:3 
CT Egor ey ak ee Ok ee ee a ee ee 1,614 2.8 1, 653 3.0 
fo Ce Oe a ee a eS re: | a eee 82 0.1 92 0.2 
@therWiropeant See... 5 Few as delde de ego Mths ose See wis ees ace 54 0.1 82 0.1 
Or ONE: Cee ey Oe SE er eee a eee: Coen Se Oe 55 0.1 52 0.1 
Stateless Mee... 2. Mets, heh edeters folks oc saeee RO ed Sess 13,332 2217 8,181 14.7 
Ais TS BS Oren ae ee tr Se rae hs Ame 58,711 100.0 55,404 100.0 
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Table 5 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship and Period 
of Immigration, Calendar Year 1956 





PrRiop or IMMIGRATION 








1946— | 1951- 
1950 | 1955 





ee, ee ee a) 


AVBania inches Pp Bees reeeee cde, LOG be eAeels woken Fog ceaal) wey et opm mevaiiee bebe UOial) SUE. acess ere gle, Seonemmtauas 
Avgentina)....dbockgpeseteet+ esky Suh 1 BEM ces cue ancsels sianegie tense iqceay ici ates alee O te aaa 
Aupttias of Oe ia edi BIG GOON) PER C10 ee eee eee eee y 232 5 
Beleiumisessekessecccysececgeeml | PaO ) mom douy com 1 eR) Rare 326 8 
PBrazih. occ ccc sb Bt eevee o Ph. LED. bo ADE cee colder ce sl aca se ccleaner es 8 1 
British Commonwealth......... 83 | 4,009 1 
Bulgdria.ccsc hs NGbhiavn ewes MO 2025) | BRM Tol Nes eeeasdy sce Aber pees 46] 50 |... -. neds taee se 
BUPA. oo. ea Be cece etewsiens Geen. qh dullscbsauids (eciplbs dnaunl> © anginal scmmmareere ca) ae ewe |e al onc oH alice muse 
@) avis: ee eon te sons 6 C0 cee OD ca ricE: 3 181 12 
Colom bite nn be ot ccc ele orate ie jae ees Re | eee oe Rec | eames mGatiacaly w WM! |ltiacie cis {lgarcia coc 
(Oly: Men ea oar Seipeaaones Gok, th 2 aA, os oil eeraereees 
G@zechoslowalkctas seis vee sera 3 817 2 
NAAT tie Ochi Seeman aKelelecoctoolt Gibb EE slo cea Beep oceans eres ctoball a aay wr Gea ew eo aetna Sel feiaQalbesesansls.cabese 
IBYSobaiieleak naw oe S epemoanGngot dor 2 315 10 
Dominican Republic...........:] 0B fewceecec|ecceees [aces ceefeeseees[eceneeeleseres 1. SP ica s nett aarameyiies 
Pay pt nin enmihbe tives cpap) OY. sbewaculs+ ensodibted eal fice eur apAseneens antral 6 4a) bce bck ee a 
Pistomia... «cst dts << scabs (O81: hi OUR ww ceed. coda es as tebe aenee see 1,190 race 
Pinang. vecssriaeeesscgeeet . eee, POMP BoMe OO) Coed ered age 85 7 
rane 68 age cate etebeee res ate cotter 4 297 5 
German yaaeerteis tillers sate atl ie 2 | 1,082 20 
Greece. ee be ees sale a slaciiet 2 410 1 
Pom ura ee. occa a gcov bacon oe dove-thce peated «| <obeenteus nol sie Wing oll buayns sensei | obs aie Sax al aati alee i oiggerb m2 eentene Siac air na Re eae 
RUM Gays acim afeantatecs eererel alone ero 1 880 2 
Toeland hdleslcdissvcesrnsccdesd) © ON ) 0 $OUst seh cal bes ap mal] vam seape mies pea a Mientras 1 
Tndonesias .o:cki BR cieceseote bd: 9 Sd. BkGA tas Mb oceralls care eel aus wecaierer re) ma kG eh vgs Pte rere See 
TANT c,d Rois viekeaenerdeodt. | Bs Pieces all: dadwcaline gastos etiewtnennaleamber® angry | © (Gul Sane gts eae bed 
Teaige co eer es Bae aes cet BR 10 ee SORE oe sb bie ne oicladinee ts il ssa eewee ey one 20) oie ete eee ee 
Treland: ste wehe bdiessccckac Php ls dboe<o aliwosy egy bsienes alsa aa cullee eamdiec en eamy a See) We mice ried eee 
TRURGL. vcs cccck bbe esc eset eeeQ]O 20 bef Oebel. oss 2 else aacgie ss tee hos Serato rr ie 13... TQ eee ait. sere 
Ttalya eet ccs eins sae 2 1 | 3,456 28 
Japat; Aevenivchwatedesesacs tasty? 140) ) REGIE (2EIT eka. cee os meee 5 6 
TOCA. acc ade hek gcc sae sch dee i gO iieties.-seculh «sie etugcile, caveiea ein vis =e = * tur gmeni sCcroae Bl es core ieesucll Moker eae oe all rads sities 
Tiaitwaaes < e) oct. aenicehe cisie uss ainre 2 | 1,296 1 
MA banON ee wcities es iereeiiee sates VANE GNA ener [art ie cil ieereoien ogre > |lepacenc o S5al bo 4al fcc leaute ete 
Tidebtenstein. |. -Bbdes ace steed ack: .. 2 Pedyatalasdls = s<aarell powue ceils 00 9 spin ee towmindirall e oRlam ony od fecal t 2x centage 9 VER 
Tathuaniae: © seers ck ses elect ce VR 20 7a LAO M errracetell steam folate 
Lukembourgsckes dae ss csecsccde BN) GC bb SMa <0 eslemerenad. -) / PA va eNeapreenes Ot Sal ecole! eases 
IMGXICOa. 5 dele con cecie eames 3 OT) p Meme aerate shetectiave avaens 
Netherlands: .4..sfesge a se 1 | 3,264 8 
WNorwaye eae eens er 2 58 8 
Paleating......0.fbdsecccccovdechh? = 20) | GURY “uk. Wap tlesyererhsasns suerte eres ava val ees eet eece tees mart ees 
Panatia. 60 Laver A OB DeRose cae pe Sets o al sae geen eb eeaim + mem |) geaheusese spor eC le 
Pata@uayinis «cio Ghetesasswes oR Ot Belden Rtg ccs Geeiiinics seers als see c Rel. een nna Sesto ee elke aye y 
Pa anges Dre hes sik ommar a as At CN ey 7 Re So nudc godin a0 Segura antnnos| [dc ccdeo|locoo sar Dal cieesreleedel| & auc /o ever | aierere veers 
Poland). oo nic Qe meee os ine oie ores 16 | 5,493 25 
Portugali piss uctcsecvcecsinescyond Gp 00 Teds ediistds a ctatote afm luli y+ 5 eile ms athign) © eelcane Sele eee] melaiiccee emer 
Ri@uriania ...0 de. mec oe os erent oro 1 473 5 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon Lille a ee ele A ee roe cere tsteictetstera || Me MmeLon 'sveroteccpered| eaeter sua tal| reve crenerere 
Signe. sis c ec desde scacscedcQlG | LG. dc AB). coe tlh osgined rics ryan omaiemmeenamles seer d] = her ay riiaeemaasomenaen 
SDAIN ss at diets Peoria wae etre Pater Tae Weal 6 PLUM arsed scieeryer 
Sweden fice di cWetoctossepectiy USSG — BUG Leu 0) oo tei fe cil as on a tinlletencicacee 9 
Switzerland. ti kivccccsices<ctece| OM) f (2) BO adel es nmi) | td a srein= tot 162 2 
WEIR. senc ede eRe see cenespsstne LON | BeR pa Mil cereals tain iabeselenoedls teamedss erent Sueneeg: oe ae 
Turkey. 20) Per Peewee 0 AGE ge EES -0 fd cama ahamster eat nee eer mca aes 
United States). sariat-«...c5h om 42 161 29 
USS RAS conte Arca de treslerdelarers eerie’ 1 | 2,442 9 
Urnguay (ie iisnoececeetwd EV] ce BBall. cnet einsiin lene eagle da's «9 siealieiehenreaa Dili. careclttell cas aetheke ats thekedteee 
Veneruels... dicke béomsaeccetes dt We URN. Beeches 6 oa + Agile < 7s fs ne sate ace cin Seale ce ec) en olen se ee 
Yuleosla vide. . sis tresses a0 aisle b ook 1 962 3 
Stateless as ean ia. eaten ees TOG, LAG els S00 Ml | the sisi locusts 
Unitkthownic. .c4, bocce ce ciecot ol) © 2 Ved Real's Sekt, cc cinada ae een egch se ae aR neces a ag £9 ae acer ees 
TOTALS: siete cetsoaeis oe 180 |35,121 |15, 620 208 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 


























Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch yA 
Table 6 
Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Age, and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1956 
PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 
Sex and age Totals | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- “ 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1956 |Canadat 
Males 
Ode mer Ay leet 1 glare ot as a eer otal ARR kn nS RS Samet Ol Saale eee 12 A eee 
re ae (4 RE EEG See ene Ce) ees Oe A en ie SF S13) 416 | CBee ers 
OS Che OO pee ee | VS a ae dT A (in Ses Ca ay Cleat 
CAR he RE i 2 a ee TEE (a (Rd Pom Se) ae ape aa a 19 Sy rea ao b> Bag 
CORUASE aaqiscahnwonts Wert sox 7 Ne OR ce i i ese I eid TE as eo ia Cac 
Tae eee Bean eter 5 AAI6: Mesto a hloa dee pot 24) 63 7 | 2,706 | 1,546 Pig oe 
CE MOIR ee Raia Ns eB i ee 19°10 bd 2 4ST LEN 4208 i o0e ho... cee. eo. 
SRBOMe G.cctt so. eee oe 4,530 7 g(a) vis) Br 17 | 3,139 | 1,290 Bthhens 
are eee ee ee ae 3,919 28) Mo) Pee 8} 22 9 | 2,716 | 1,048 Cie 
via i Ree ies wih nade 2,944 55| 70] 161 i ee RR i On NR Os 
ee i LE ae Te ee 1,890 60} 50] 276 4} 911,060} 419 T ea 
BOG Me ea en 1,267 125 | 62] 297 3 15} 10] 599] 235 i akan’? 
GO64.5.88.... LAE tS J, 749| 221] 24] 99 5 9 Bi) 268 I taak) 3c ate 
OP LI SS, 5a RO AEE LS: 444 | 192 15] 40 3 8 Gg baa) tee cee eee ee 
WOT A ade Bis 5 1s BEN. ck IBS, 195 oft} — Hos iat 1 BEBe ae od, 51 ahh Re ee a 
MOANGIOV CLs. 4 eee ene oes: 93 42 2 oH RMP ER CEA |wdeet ee 3 32 1ORIGS.. ok ene 
Torats 33,026 | 824] 281| 938| 97 | 302} 116 (20,7591 9,460| 199 |........ 
Females 

Dae, 05.244) OORG eG: FANE 5.3 AE ON ARR fg. RE ee i vn 15 Ghee Ne 
a ee oa On Se ones nd Oe See eed (ee st S20 Sb. Ob aa eek 
SUS Bee Ane, ae Bee Be cE co Oe HE Mee FA SE Me eR 4] 903} 253 Sa ee 8 
TUR Eee Ce Seti Ieee MOST rake Alig d Pilsen ded ob.) 20 6| 752] 295 Pid be eae 
PCTS, eetaeee “sip hans Th ans fi WASG leretae sl suaseel ase 5| 34 S50 920 [eAAbS. i SIS eee 
ey eee eee ee ae Oe 1 Ps Renilins ta6% a5 | 117] 38 411,783 | 926 1 3 
lh te eae, CEE EMR ame AAST Vises ss 6| 30/ 12] 29 8 | 2,920 | 1,130 2 20 
ECS teen, wey eae Oe ae A 2,577 3 6| 19 10} 14 SUE, 722 | ES: tates 39 
AVAL Ais Veh wipultcs dots <i 4s 2,250 17 8| 46 9] 26 211,414] 671 2 55 
AE AS ic hiscilbivsh te oaivas bode 1,959 27 padi t72 13| 32 5) 1,129 | 524 1 34 
eree | Se Se eee 1,554 43 |) wea? WoSeTh ty 1 iaGeha 87 Tip SES PO Sedte ye, 22 
TON se ek its es porns & 1,110 60} (BB) -i97 | j14) 31 11] 594] 232 1 15 

M-Chins, soyneucd.ai piesa al: 557 72: k p23 hum 44 41 10 Mibis 206 |dedOteloweads 

ey catia ats ae Seine nee 308 52] 12] 26 2 7 op tate She [ee 

Webi acoe.esdne Nees Re 132 26 4 ease 5 1 VG ale) ete: ten 
TD BOO MSVOL sass alsin vs we «5 side 62 2 2 Pt ee 2 1 36 US) lees 4 
TOTALS..........+...++-/ 22,378 | 302] 184] 636] 112| 280] 64 (14,362 | 6,160! 701 208 
Granp TorAts.......... 55,404 | 1,126| 465] 1,624] 209| 582 | 180 (35,121 115,620 | 269| 208 


-_—_— YY —_ errr SSS 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage, and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 7 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Marital Status, and Period of 
Immigration, Calendar Year 1956 


PrERIoD or IMMIGRATION 







Sex and marital status 


Before | 1921- | 1926- 
1921 1925 1930 


Totals 















































Males 
Sin glOc bso ene Aeasugs oa bia cue ee 12, 167 90 49 233 De Woe Gee || nrdeiel (ANS enosones 
Cader 1805 eee par meme Saat baw, etree Ne We Oe eee ED . 17608) 7438° ga aueeaee 
15 years and over...........- 9,565 90 49 233 DAN Tey oy iesk | UES Wo condecs 
Marrietasse acter 20, 265 654 217 696 85 112,848 | 5,580 | 5 |..%..--. 
MiniGlajiele ancod coononniennd0 60 ¢ 379 72 10 50 2 173 GP ete on ome geaat 
IDA Ree EC lag acos Go aveAo Goma cod: 215 8 5 Oy PU lomociat 2 109 HP Recaro octal ac roto 
PRODALS ieee rari ecte 33,026 824 281 988 116 |20,759 | 9,460 | 199 }........ 
Females 
oth Tid fee Bee eis Li SOE IIb oo Orn © 5, 106 21 13 47 18 |, 3,633. |.1,247.}... 62.).....52.. 
Weeder loisnra. eto. 1k eee. te 9 AOA) sc. oda te) «sete Pe] «eee aero ate 4 | 1,728 GS5P) beg Alsrere ert 
15 years and over.........-.. 2,702 21 13 47 14 | 1,910 612). esc Oala eon. 
Married yaad er aoe ot on 15, 962 197 140 510 35 |. 9,953. | 4,649 176 
Widowedt...c-we. 2 -peee reer 1,134 82 30 76 il 662 216 26 
WDivoreedite ce here tk riers see 176 2 1 Bel. ere | teen LI: ontraeroee 114 48 6 
i Wosw.t F166 soehee onece cee © 22,378 302 184 636 64 |14,362 | 6,160 208 
Both sexes 
Binglet. 3 occ ptee es eb yess ae 17,273 111 62 280 Al, 2671 8,081 | 206) | Seema. 
Under lolesseeemea eee 5 O06 |. .<. eect io dye cine vanee| sae |eeecmee AGES 4028 eleo On| mel oom ere seer 
15 years and over......-...:. 12200 111 62 280 Be iin |peipieee® | PES lis sopscoc 
Marricden. etcetera ae 36,227 851 357 | 1,206 120 |22,796 |10,179 176 
Wiis (ov, Gle aban. 6 colina OOo aOuar s 1,513 | 154 40 126 13 835 281 26 
Wivoreeds.s- peer ae: i? 391 10 6 BE) Neco. cnt 223 129 6 
GRAND TOTALS 55,404 | 1,126 465 | 1,624 180 |35,121 |15, 620 208 





1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10 (3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 8 
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Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, Sex, 
Marital Status, and Citizenship of Spouse, Calendar Year 1956 








Country of former 
citizenship 





Wiralithaesucaos- sux te 


Bumiiat set acoceee 
Ching eerie aie eee 


Ebuig atey te see 


Lithuaniaaj.-.cuces ae 
DuUxemipounese. a. oaks: 
Mekieo S.A7a:. BRS 52 
Netherlands.......... 
Notwavereteoe css: 


Panamarencremeaccce: 


Poland ae eeen. secre 
Rortucalieercr ieee 
Roumaniae ce sae. see 
Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon:,.......5.). 006+. 


ANbAENys Reo DOO Cnr 
United States........ 
WES SSR sae ie ee 
Wiruriaye epi eet: See ee 
Wenezitel ais caamios rene. « 
Wugoslaviaeseesoece « 
Statelessinse ce seeen 











MALES 


Citizenship status of wife 



























































FEMALES 


Citizenship status of husband 














Canadian citizen Canadian citizen 
ci Mar- 
Other than Total ; Other than 
Non ried Non 
By |_ natural born Caancisal _ natural born Canadiant 
Birth Pre- Same Birth Pre- | Same 
vious! time? vious! | time? 
Shuai das Aree ene terete, 2 5 3 Oe ey encle ss 1 IM Raeeres s fc.3 
She eo at One ee biG ALi e ee tol tee |e a ee 2 1 EO eee ee at 
11 14 97 74 295 219 20 56 121 22 
23 8 95 44 255 185 22 42 103 18 
Eee ee leet res scott: ile |S eae be. 8 3 1 1 ise Nyce 
08 84 876 637°] 2,485 1,807 415 Qe 886 229 
6 i 15 26 24 MO Ry. eee 8 8 3 
Se omg eh a a “(camer toe | eae a eae eee oe ae 
ey Pe ys Sea ir ote ie ROE I 3 rae Is, Aen 1 1 Ly ibe cutcae.n gee. sor oe 
Pe ae ite, |e Spe 2 2, 1 Dh ta artes. clara eel eee tren, ws 
73 54 254 200 639 460 18 151 249 42 
adit eae, See earn | A Hake 1 3 Sil pate pele lea i ate ged (FPR ae?) Wl bal te Be a 
56 10 89 63 203 149 12 33 94 10 
8s 8 et Re eal oe eee an (Perens eperrtne tts cited emis OL Dilkereocesgae tll eee costars ell chemencl noe pill ie aueiat tte elle eee eiterate 
Rear ees eal ee en ee 1 L 1 LD eR eas aS Bs AO 
8 32 428 124 873 589 9 79 425 76 
13 6 S 3 172 126 9 48 46 23 
58 8 74 67 192 144 12 23 96 13 
96 47 416 QS hol a 986 128 251 509 98 
27 15 43 198 249 166 11 75 42 38 
Specie steel OARS, Aone edgy Ameer Ls | aEA [Re 2 1 11 Greek Re ea etre eM mC AS A 
62 52 365 249 768 567 5 130 362 70 
Be Re lh eR eo a? | eee ae 1 2 De ed ee 7 A |e a ae | (ae 
DS es acct oe oe if j Stes ek ar lite: A enrye 1 yas 5 oo eee 
A ee sl MM oll tet cw toe SS MT Aes hees. chee Aiken: Ssvares Pohl cc eR MR ae A ARN os 3:20 
ho) Fe | ee se es 2 3 3 2 ae ee ee: oe, il Ae ead Seas 
iT eee Se a 1 3 4 Dn Were cee sae DOWRY 685 «0.0 
i 1 3 1 13 9 2 4 dl |e See eee 
212 1 305 2,096 | 1,718 1,023 35 582 297 109 
6 3 18 12 89 68 8 32 17 11 
TA secs ae ape ee) | eg, i ees | eae eee Pree DRIER eH. eens num comida en A Ac eee AINE Prete cverasra-< 
19 29 366 126 754 509 9 76 ass 49 
4 1 4 10 34 14 4 4 4 a 
A allie, Sen nel iP eciaeies,. IWeage Os Kee 1 Tigh PRA ere hl esis: ce nl Oe aa ree 
25 21 Hig 140 593 424 10 94 281 39 
8 ie) Pe OR, SIREN 2 2 3 CH RIOR, eres or 2 1 
TS es, <a | ie | de 3 MIEN Po ote tee ee ner 1 
121 36 804 S84 iO) ti 64 224 797 56 
24 7 15 35 70 54 4 22 15 13 
IIE R: 1 1 3 5 2 Lille ae Silees Seber, 
eee) Oe i a foto] 3 Me eed | One eee B) te eee er eal Oe || a 
bee) ee Se RS Leach. see 1 Dil te atnee lindo 17 Seeese 
Eg te OR Ee Ree ge ee at | Re el a ae ae 1 1 1 i RR eee ee ee eee 
255 139 | 1,562 849 | 3,015 | 2,337 52 591 | 1,492 202 
| | eee Pa 1 i ee eo 3 3 Oia laa bare IR He eeteecney 
38 28 200 105 406 323 5 76 207 35 
Seah eeaserh lca ante ceria | NAM ca Pee DH 1 LP eee ee hat a sae i he» 
1 adie beste sell ot S htaees ea (en ayer ee ea crs | SL eget ae 1 1 ile Wee Pena eersl es reece Wea ey ted Ss Ae 
By (Mase oe 2 a 13 9 3 3 Sr beac ree 
10 if 14 17 54 46 3 17 15 11 
29 14 36 42 96 67 4 18 37 8 
al eres 6 ne 1 2 7 PON As REET iL eras 1 
Ee he oe ee 1 4 11 6 2 3 iy eae Satan 
167 23 38 82 298 174 60 52 34 28 
122 53 704 Bie) |) Tbe, 1,011 17 203 656 135 
Ste Rect Se mee Bee | ss eae Sete al CER acc hee eRe 1 1 | nt 38 Wee Spel co ies a TR aA 
OP IR eR Re eed eee 1 1 Ue ye eeers oe eR ee ean iS he Reece 
51 24 285 263 649 491 6 151 285 49 
168 220) | aoze 843 | 3,546 | 2,427 33 510 | 1,587 297 
He eee nel een net RE ay ore eho [ne NR A CER NO coee |) “geile io eae i SA een rie 1 ee Rene ch lommner trie a 
2,422 1,017 | 9,069 7, (00 \22,378 | 15,962 TiOUae ee, tezernon 069 1,706 


1Previous to date on which spouse was granted citizenship. 
2Husband and wife granted citizenship at the same time. 


3Includes British subjects. 
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Table 9 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Occupation and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1956 








PrRIoD or IMMIGRATION 


Born 


Occupation a ia 2 i mn is fs in 
Totals | Before | 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 |Canadat 


1921 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 








TADOUN LOLCE aseeneeee ls tte eee tees 34,091 778 311 | 1,097 115 311 115 |21,502 | 9,817 9 36 
Proprietary and managerial....| 1,830 102 34 64 11 21 11 928 656 1 2 
Brofessional-ceuniceeen eres 3,124 15 12 26 9 382 33 | 1,649 | 1,341 2 5 
CCHGS) Ase Bis aute eae es 2,525 17 8 24 15 21 4 | 1,461 969 1 5 
Transportation and communi- 

CAtiON 29 $2 PF. etka wees ee 1,246 22 13 49 6 23 6 817 309) | ioaesen 1 
Commercial and financial...... 1,394 35 6 19 5 13 9 801 LAD ET Pte nrsere 1 
BOPVICO 405,20 oe dean ee aahiasions 3,593 229 76 123 11 21 11 | 2,084 | 1,024 1 13 
Aoricni tural. can ste sonecte 1,962 128 52 220 19 76 de\elipaee Pe Ne 1 
Fishing, trapping and logging. . 221 6 11 Bicialle deme SP ats Acs 126 DSilaillaacckieeltre ae 
Miningy 3.28 Rensae neh «acts 715 9 8 57 2 6 1 563 GOS aa ateleretare erates : 
Manufacturing and mechanical.| 10,249 109 49 221 24 61 27 | 6,689 | 3,062 1 6 
Construction #4... ...seaese en 3, 303 31 24 94 9 12 3 | 2,359 770 T slicssen be 
Labourers, not in primary in- 

Custries 4G 82..2uccteuke acest 3,891 72 18 160 4 22 3 | 2,774 836 2 oN sroriko ere 
Notistated ) 865... <s¢stess es 38 2 | ree DAL Bis ce 3 |ioank we oai| ere ee 19 1 0) | eee 2 

Not in labour force.............. 21,313 348 154 527 94 271 65 |13,619 | 5,803 260 172 
Homemakersiye..20-- ease eee 12,603 234 142 501 86 196 36 | 7,941 | 3,292 6 169 
No oceupation2:....).60..---.- 781 114 12 26 if 26 11 416 GTO) Wears rece 3 
Children under 14............. A OSM sie cohececs |e CEM eo lone satel tie couse toll tote ee ees 2 | 3,262 | 1,312 PY (a 
NOt stated 2 ccna tik sciis-e S220 HS xk te Oe Soo ae attire on 1 49 16 | 2,000 | 1,033 127s) a BIR 

TOADS, Ue5cadhs aemanae ee 55,404 | 1,126 465 | 1,624 209 582 180 |35,121 |15,620 269 208 





1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10 (3) of The Canadian Citizenship Act. 


2TIncludes students, retired, etc. 
3Mainly children over 14. 


Immiégration Branch 
C. E. S. Smith, Director 


Interest in immigration, which had begun to increase during the latter part 
of 1955, continued at an accelerated rate during 1956, as a result of positive 
measures taken to increase the flow of suitable, desirable and adaptable immi- 
grants to Canada. Immigrant arrivals during the year totalled 164,857, as 
compared with 109,946 in 1955. 


The Assisted Passage Loan Scheme, as extended during 1955, was continued 
and its provisions further extended. 


At a conference held early in the year, representatives of the federal and 
provincial governments, labour, management, and voluntary organizations 
discussed plans for increasing the flow of immigrants in 1956, to overcome 
threatened critical shortages of certain types of workers. 


Later in the year, two officers were assigned temporarily to the United 
States to survey the possibility of promoting emigration from that country. 
As a result of their findings, it was decided to open offices in New York and 
Chicago. 


On March 1, 1956, an Immigration Appeal Board was established to hear 
appeals from deportation orders, and appellants have the opportunity of being 
represented at hearings. 


Of the total of 164,857 immigrants admitted to Canada during 1956, 155,080 
came from overseas and 9,777 from the United States. Fifty-five per cent of the 
immigrants were destined to the province of Ontario, 19 per cent to the province 
of Quebec, 21.8 per cent to the prairie provinces and the province of British 
Columbia, and 1.8 per cent to the Atlantic provinces, while 2.4 per cent did 
not indicate their destination. 


Of those who came from overseas, 51,319 were British by origin, 29,805 
were Italian, 29,405 were German and Austrian, and 3,016 were French. Just 
over 54 per cent of the total were males, and 68.4 per cent were less than thirty 
years of age. Workers among the immigrants totalled 91,039, of whom 1,685 
were professional engineers, 1,248 were graduate nurses, 415 were physicians 
and surgeons, and 9,128 were skilled construction workers. 


In addition to the 164,857 immigrants examined by immigration officers, the 
staff at Canadian ports of entry also examined 54,898,479 persons, including 
27,194,081 returning residents of Canada, and 27,702,931 non-immigrant tourists 
and other visitors. 


Legislation 


The Immigration Regulations were amended by Orders in Council dated 
the 24th of May and the 13th of September, 1956, for the purpose of setting out 
the classes of persons admissible to Canada. 


Special Agreements 


The agreements with India, Pakistan and Ceylon were continued on the 
same basis as in former years. 
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Federal-Provincial Agreements 


The Medical-Welfare agreements between the federal government and the 
provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories, were continued during 
1956. Under the terms of these agreements, the federal and provincial govern- 
ments agree to share equally for a period not exceeding one year the cost of 
welfare assistance and hospitalization for immigrants rendered indigent through 
accident or illness during their first year in Canada, including care in sanatoria 
for the tuberculous and in hospitals for the mentally ill. The agreement with 
the province of Nova Scotia differs slightly, in that its coverage is limited to 
hospitalization and incidental expenses. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the Medical-Welfare agreements, an 
agreement was concluded with the province of Saskatchewan on December 6, 
1956, whereby the federal government agreed to assume full responsibility for the 
maintenance and care of Hungarian refugees during their first year in the prov- 
ince. After that period the provincial authorities accept responsibility for any 
expenses in connection with the Hungarian refugees. In all other provinces, 
Hungarian refugees who are landed immigrants will be eligible for consideration 
under the Medical-Welfare agreements, where such exist, as well as for all the 
ordinary provisions available to immigrants. Hungarian refugees who were 
admitted as non-immigrants or are in Canada without status shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the federal government until such time as they meet Canadian 
immigration medical requirements. 


Assisted Passage Loan Scheme 


The Assisted Passage Loan Scheme was continued during 1956, with loans 
being available to any suitable, desirable and adaptable immigrant from the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, and Continental Europe, including the wife and/or 
unmarried minor children accompanying or following the head of the family to 
Canada, and dependents of immigrants already landed in Canada, who were 
unable to pay the costs of transportation to their destination in this country. 


The Assisted Passage Loan Fund Regulations were amended by Order in 
Council dated the 14th of November, 1956, to provide for the granting of loans 
to cover air transportation to an inland destination in Canada, and to extend the 
period of repayment of the loan where necessary. 

Provision was also made for extending passage assistance to Canadian 
citizens and their dependents who have been residing permanently in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland and Continental Europe for a prolonged period of time, but 
who are sincere in their desire to return to Canada permanently. Eligibility 
is determined on the same basis as for immigrants, except that medical examina- 
tion is not required. 

The number of persons arriving in Canada during 1956 whose passage costs 
were advanced in whole or in part under the Assisted Passage Loan Scheme 
totalled 25,960. This represented an increase of 24,314 persons as compared 
with 1955, and brought to 57,838 the total number of immigrants who came. 
forward under this scheme from the date of its inception, February 1, 1951, 
until the end of December, 1956. Actual expenditures on loans during that 
period totalled $8,208,716.67, of which $6,063,719.89—or 71.44 cents on every 
dollar loaned—had been recovered. 


Family Assistance for Immigrants and Settlers 


The Family Assistance Scheme, which came into effect on the Ist of April, 
1956, is designed to help newcomers become established in Canada and to keep 
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families united. It is applicable as well to Canadian citizens returning from 
abroad for permanent residence in Canada, when such citizens are not eligible 
for Family Allowance payments. 


Under the scheme, Family Assistance grants of $5.00 per month are paid 
on behalf of each eligible child of an immigrant or of a Canadian citizen returning 
to live in Canada permanently, the payments extending over a period of one 
year from the date of admission or of return to Canada. Any child up to the 
age of 16 years residing in Canada and supported by the immigrant or returning 
Canadian is eligible for Family Assistance. At the completion of 12 months’ 
residence in Canada children under 16 years of age become eligible for Family 
Allowance payments. 


From the inception of the scheme until the 31st of December, 1956, a total 
of $595,035.00 was paid in Family Assistance. 


Domestics from the British West Indies 


Following the successful movement of coloured domestics from Jamaica 
and Barbados in 1955, it was decided to extend this movement to include the 
selection of 30 domestics each from Trinidad and British Guiana, and to increase 
the numbers from Jamaica and Barbados from 75 and 25 to 135 and 40, 
respectively. 


Hungarian Refugee Movement 


In November, 1956, the Branch took urgent steps to arrange for the move- 
ment to Canada and for the settlement of refugees who fled from Hungary 
following the Soviet repression of the uprising in that country. A special section 
of the Branch was established temporarily to deal with the movement on an 
urgency basis; additional staff was assigned to Austria; the classes of persons 
eligible to sponsor refugees were broadened; examination of refugees in Austria 
was limited to a visual medical check to screen out obvious contagious diseases; 
paper work was reduced to an absolute minimum; free transportation was 
provided to Hungarian refugees; arrangements were made to charter ships and 
planes in co-operation with the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration; and special efforts were made to move Hungarian university students 
to Canada to continue their training. Through these measures approximately 
4,167 refugees were moved to Canada by the end of December, 1956, and a total 
movement of over 30,000 was anticipated. 


Placement and Settlement 


In the activities of the Branch throughout the year, increased emphasis 
was placed on the development of new immigrant source areas overseas, on the 
improvement and extension of the services offered to settlers in Canada, and 
on the provision of adequate information and reference material for counselling 
officers. 


In keeping with the policy to develop new source areas overseas, and to 
assist in the selection of suitable immigrants, two agricultural specialists were 
temporarily posted overseas to work in the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
and Germany during the early months of the year. As a result of their visits to 
agricultural communities in the countries concerned, interest in Canada was 
stimulated and a number of family units were encouraged to come forward for 
farm settlement. Subsequently, three Regional Settlement Supervisors were 
assigned from Canada to serve as agricultural advisers to the Director, Canadian 
Government Immigration Service, London, to the Officer in Charge, Paris, and 
to the Officers in Charge in Glasgow and Belfast. 
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In Canada, assessments were made of agricultural areas and urban com- 
munities considered most suitable for immigrant settlement, and the information 
obtained is being prepared for distribution to intending immigrants. The 
Basic Information on Canada series was amended as required, new material was 
added, and an index developed to facilitate its use as a work of reference. 


During the year, field officers gave assistance to 1,425 immigrants in their 
successful establishment on farms or in business enterprises of their own, and 
181 immigrant families were advised with regard to the purchase of homes. 
Other field work included a total of 14,882 interviews, 1,903 assessments of farm 
and business opportunities, 6,513 settlement investigations, and 5,251 follow-up 
visits. 

Immigrants placed in employment with the assistance of immigration field 
officers numbered 45,431 in 1956. 


Training and Rotation 


The Rotation Training program was continued in all districts. A total of 
23 field officers received rotation training through exchange of duties at border 
ports, inland offices, and district headquarters. Similarly, officers from Branch 
headquarters received field training at various levels. 


Special Inquiry Officers were given more extensive training during 1956, a 
total of 87 officers having received instruction in courses at branch headquarters 
and throughout the districts. 


In addition, training courses were conducted for overseas officers to broaden 
their knowledge of Canada and assist them in their recruitment and selection of 
suitable and desirable immigrants. 


Other Field Activities 


There were 343 ports of entry operative in Canada during the year. New 
ports were opened at Daaquam and Lachute Airport, in the province of Quebec; 
Midway, British Columbia; and Orillia (Seaplane Base), Ontario. Ports of 
entry closed during the year were St. Zacharie, Henrysburg and Caron’s Siding, 
in the province of Quebec; Connors and Milledgeville Airport, in the province 
of New Brunswick; and Port McNichol, Point Edward, Bracebridge, and 
Hamilton Airport in the province of Ontario. 


The Canadian field staff dealt with 55,114 sponsored applications for the 
admission of designated persons, carried out 119,102 investigations, and examined 
the crews of 27,531 vessels at ocean ports. They also examined 719,061 pas- 
sengers of aircraft on arrival in Canada. 


Overseas Activities 


Immigration offices at Hanover and Karlsruhe, in Germany, were closed 
during 1956, and new headquarters for Germany established in Cologne. A 
new subordinate office was opened at Stuttgart, while other subordinate offices 
in Berlin, Hamburg, and Munich remained in operation. The office in Helsinki, 
Finland, which had been closed in December, 1955 was reopened on October 1, 
1956. | 


At the close of the year there were 24 immigration offices in operation 
overseas, at the following points: London and Liverpool, in England; Glasgow, 
Scotland; Belfast, Northern Ireland; Dublin, Republic of Ireland; Paris, France; 
Brussels, Belgium; Berne, Switzerland; The Hague, The Netherlands; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, and Stuttgart, in Germany; 
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Vienna, Austria; Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Helsinki, Finland; Rome, 
Italy; Athens, Greece; Tel Aviv, Israel; New Delhi, India; and Hong Kong. 


There were 116 Canadians employed in the 24 overseas immigration offices 
at the 3lst of December, 1956, while additional staff engaged locally totalled 288. 


A significant increase in activities is recorded by overseas immigration 
offices generally during 1956. In the United Kingdom and Ireland, medical 
examinations totalled 117,862, as compared with 47,449 in 1955, and medical 
cards certifying that Canadian requirements had been met were issued to 
57,727 persons. In addition, 2,433 immigrant visas and 174 non-immigrant 
visas were issued to aliens. 


Immigration officers made 1,650 visits to centres throughout the United 
Kangdom and Ireland during 1956, giving lectures and film shows at 451 meetings 
attended by a total of 104,632 persons. Of that number, 85,100 prospective 
immigrants received further information and guidance from counselling officers 
in personal interviews. Interest in emigration increased noticeably toward 
the latter part of the year, with more than 25 per cent of the total number of 
medical examinations and more than one-third of the personal interviews having 
been carried out during November and December. 


All immigration offices in Continental Europe recorded an increase in 
activity during the year. Medical examinations totalled 154,760, resulting in 
the issuance of 99,795 immigrant visas. This compares with 86,720 medical 
examinations and 35,286 immigrant visas in 1955. In addition, 9,843 non- 
immigrant visas were issued during 1956. In their promotional and selection 
work, officers visited 444 centres, and held 204 meetings which were attended 
by 52,976 persons. At personal interviews following the meetings, 4,130 persons 
received additional information and advice with regard to immigrant prospects 
in Canada. 


At Hong Kong during 1956, a total of 1,972 immigrant visas were issued 
to Chinese and 44 immigrant visas to Europeans. In addition, 236 non-immi- 
grant visas were issued. Medical examinations totalled 2,446. 


As a service to the Citizenship Registration Branch, immigration officers at 
Hong Kong registered the births of 13 Canadian citizens, accepted one declaration 
of retention of citizenship, two declarations of resumption of citizenship, and 10 
petitions for certificates of citizenship. As a service to the Department of 
External Affairs, they issued 47 Canadian passports, and 62 Canadian emergency 
certificates. Twenty-seven passports were renewed. 
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Table 3 


Ethnic Origin of Immigrants by Province of Destination, Calendar Year 1956 
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26 | JAPANESC. .:ottet a/c) lteete me sintatere 2,094 743 49 24 145 3 sf csiokesste 3 
27a at vial)... bee ae ee ae ee 327 50 17 6,382 7,165 2,789 57 2,846 
294) Lithuanian. yee. fees ce oe 4,546 827 39 7,950 3,694 1,330 21 1,351 
200i Maltese:... tee oes ceiec- eek: 153 33 7 1,002 4,831 1,600 4 1, 604 
SO bi Mexican.....ct ei. steele sic «ala 8 1 5 19 51 12 5 17 
SICUNearo sis sceletnccieneca ce 1,753 574 261 885 1,005 91 74 165 
32 | Netherlander 10,588 2,500 878 24,627 86,028 19,130 275 19,405 
33 | North American Indian.... 94 77 76 127 OG ae wste osyare's 26 26 
BABUNOLWECLIAL deat a sleldetelsiaiele 2 ete 19, 250 2,621 450 1,846 5,026 896 140 1,036 
SB ul Polish wee ont clereteeneaisc tes 31,187 7,207 484 30,071 315217 12,938 140 13,078 
36. \Porturuese 1... 2 .deeen+ +246 82 35 30 218 2,437 1S 9 166 
37 |Roumanian 1,706 468 41 1,054 2,320 995 5 1,000 
B38 ul RUSS AT hey. sb ielereel dare earaiateters 5,678 1,490 196 2,970 4,999 2,218 32 2,305 
SOE Spanishises. pris aceraeetia clases 264 121 109 341 1,683 671 30 701 
40; Swedish. asm. cn cigteniass em 16, 853 2,167 409 1,141 3,038 798 151 949 
BIAS Wissen. caales ceca oes tes 3,056 558 168 979 4,752 1,061 35 1,096 
ADA Syrialiac deans eee « see 755 Boi 78 238 1,055 208 al 229 
ASOT UTKISH, «ade... aor nee 53 13 1 13 110 Onan cen 19 
AAG Wikraimian tee «gee eles oe 49,771 10,124 111 18,928 15,304 6, 894 55 6,949 
45 | Yugoslavian 16, 120 2,291 111 4, 654 11,072 4,144 31 4,175 
AGEL OED OLS osorok Adis Secs SME 52 LEI aL oes o Mite toes See eaves 2 SENATE | ncotevotouseeratengi arotterame iss sean aerrazes ayaa 145 20 2 22 
47 Total. .e8. 40s gees eo eee 711,551 | 179,785 49,534 | 379,199 | 755,896 | 186,659 7, (32 194,391 





*Included with German prior to 1953. 
Includes Austrian up to and including 1952; also in the five year period ended Dec. 31, 1954. 
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4 
Ethnic Origin, 1925-1956 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
From From From o 
ei a ‘s 7 Total ate . ‘S. iM Total Owed: ed ‘SA Total Ove. < ‘SA Total Giver. F S ar Total a 
seas wi seas i. seas 4 seas To seas a Gare 
16 4 20 14) ek ete: 14 25 1 26 yA ie fe oa 21 5 1 6 1 
69 4 73 iy 1 18 14 1 15 Dia ean ape 56 86 1 8%) 2 
71 6 77 70 4 74 68 8 76 131 13 144 181 8 189 | 3 
Se hob Sila sla stole heockete ee 3,574 38 a peonol2 ls vo. Sal Som ironoed We Le (a9 56 | 1,835 | 2,948 34 | 2,982 1 4 
1,349 26a) Ws /oi Wh 43t 22), |\\t sabe 1,328 18 1,346 988 Ve OVS ta wae 16 | 2,143) 5 
42,675 | 5,197 | 47,872 | 47,077 | 4,885 | 51,962 | 44,593 | 5,381 | 49,974 | 30,150 | 5,317 | 35,467 | 51,319 | 5,268 | 56,587 | 6 
26,448 | 2,893 | 29,341 | 28,325 | 2,693 | 31,018 | 26,714 | 2,903 | 29,617 | 19,556 | 2,866 | 22,422 | 32,389 | 2,815 | 35,204 a 
4,696 | 1,205 | 5,901 | 7,562 | 1,107 | 8,669 | 6,438 | 1,310 | 7,748 | 3,665 | 1,245 | 4,910 | 6,962 | 1,280 | 8,242] 8 
10,697 996 | 11,693 | 10,344 973 | 11,317 | 10,480 | 1,054 | 11,534 | 6,210 | 1,079 | 7,289 | 10,939 } 1,048 | 11,987 | 9 
834 103 937 846 112 958 961 114 1,075 719 127 846 1,029 125 1,154 | 10 
109 5 114 54 1 55 gra he Bae 48 39 2 41 30 3 33 | 11 
2,313 7 | 2,320)) 1,929 (Ane 9367 le 1,950 8} 1,958 | 2,575 27 | 2,602 | 2,093 10712, 103012 
949 60 | 1,009 543 60 603 295 82 377 262 102 354 297 50 347 | 13 
2,056 84} 2,140 | 1,562 80 | 1,642 | 1,399 100 | 1,499 | 1,393 103 1,496 | 3,642 IO miuon |e Le 
168 4 172 139 1 140 175 2 177 245 4 249 330 2 332 | 15 
934 14 948 451 8 459 290 4 294 186 8 194 162 4 166 | 16 
2,293 15 2,308 Ie2o2 20 15252 697 20 Have 632 20 652 1,094 34 1,128 | 17 
4,212 788 | 5,000} 3,136 694 | 3,830 | 2,813 676 | 3,489 | 2,225 716 | 2,941 | 3,106 662 | 3,768 | 18 
28,257 | 1,087 | 29,344 | 35,015 | 1,226 | 36,241 | 29,845 | 1,261 | 31,106 | 18,119 | 1,506 | 19,625 | 26,610 | 1,386 | 27,996 | 19 
1,691 59 | 1,7507|, 2,059 BSP 2ed12) | 7 2802 64 | 2,956 | 3,014 43) 800% 1 0,200 38 | 5,274 | 20 
5,177 505 | 5,682 | 3,583 717 | 4,300 | 1,334 702 | 2,036) 1,084 576 | 1,660 | 1,632 558 | 2,190 | 21 
1,485 79 | 1,514 858 61 919 502 60 562 427 51 478 | 4,274 66 | 4,340 | 22 
35 10 45 53 2 55 39 11 50 19 6 25 I lg a 41 | 23 
10 if 11 18 2 20 10 1 11 13 2 15 10 1 11 | 24 
21,383 171 | 21,554 | 24,293 254 | 24,547 | 24,595 262 | 24,857 | 20,247 298 | 20,545 | 29,806 258 | 30,064 | 25 
6 1 7 46 3 49 71 2 73 97 5 102 | 120 4 124] 26 
1, 437 25 | 1,462 550 45 595 456 14 470 340 16 356 334 8 342 | 27 
762 24 786 278 21 299 246 33 279 158 Se 191 190 26 216 | 28 
692 2 694 745 4 749 935 4 939 349 6 355 378 3 381 | 29 
6 6 12; 6 1 7 4 7 11 6 5 11 23 4 27 | 30 
105 58 163 167 97 264 167 87 254 310 104 414 504 68 572 | 31 
218 243 302 | 21,515 | 20,472 310 | 20,782 | 16,340 351 | 16,691 | 6,929 399 | 7,828 | 7,956 301 | 8,257 | 32 
eat ats 20 200 Wee. oes 14 1 eek ot ee 20 ZOU WAS Aon eae 28 Salis A et 31 31 | 33 
1, 209 62) aleorl 939 158 | 1,097 993 188 } 1,181 709 189 898 842 169 | 1,011 | 34 
5,485 153 | 5,638 | 3,176 132 | 3,308 | 2,274 187 | 2,461 1,886 187 | 2,073 | 2,269 169 | 2,438 | 35 
256 6 262 555 13 568 | 1,324 13 1,337} 1,427 12a eso edo 71 13 1,984 | 36 
388 13 401 269 20 289 214 16 230 93 12 105 137 16 153) 4) au 
1,072 37 | 1,109 485 42 527 355 50 405 241 56 297 234 54 288 | 38 
312 44 356 257 37 294 207 40 247 289 46 335 532 39 571 | 39 
503 183 686 435 177 612 306 204 510 271 217 488 387 209 596 | 40 
1,274 40} 1,314 826 of 863 961 66 | 1,027 597 83 680 | 1,044 71 i Ley le Hi ime ta 
209 33 242 190 37 227 233 20 253 301 2D 326 475 19 494 |) 42 
18 1 19 35 1 36 25 1 26 18 2 20 48 8 56 | 43 
2,821 38 | 2,859 908 49 957 692 a2 724 516 44 560 540 38 578 | 44 
2,176 29 | 2,205 | 1,999 42 | 2,041 1,541 69 WGIO RS Lotb 41 1,416 } 1,993 50 | 2,043 | 45 
46 3 49 43 3 46 20 8 28 47 5 52 74 6 80 | 46 
155,192 | 9,306 |164,498 |159,489 | 9,379 |168,868 )144,117 |10,110 ]154,227 | 99,554 |10,392 |109,946 {155,080 | 9,777 |164,857 | 47 
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of Citizenship, Calendar Year 1956 
Country oF CITIZENSHIP 
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ATCHIBECtR oe tee te oer con ole cin ete creer este De obsel| steer 1 1 38|o.. 11 
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Dentietse eee ce cmt de ciclsdstes caret clases 3l IS Beall eal Sees LI Ss) PRU a ae eo reams PAA 5 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
H. M. Jones, Director 


The economic position and social development of Canada’s Indian popu- 
lation continued to improve during the fiscal year 1956-57, and distinct progress 
was evident in band administration of community affairs and in the development 
of band council responsibility. Indian Social Leaders’ Courses and Indian 
Homemakers’ Clubs played an important part in stimulating social betterment. 


Indian reserves are experiencing the impact of the nation-wide economic 
growth, especially of resource development and related industrial expansion. 
The extension of power distribution lines has brought improved conditions to 
many reserves; and leases for development of oil and natural gas, as well as 
royalty payments on production, have added to band funds, as have timber 
sales, payments for rights-of-way, and the sale of land for industrial sites. 


The house building and home improvement program operated at a high level 
during the year, several hundred new housing units having been provided and 
more than 2,000 repaired, using mainly Indian labour. Recent changes in the 
Indian Act and the National Housing Act now permit qualified Indian applicants 
to obtain house financing through the NHA program, subject to special guarantee 
provisions, making possible a wider use of band funds for this purpose. These 
changes are expected to stimulate the home-building program on the reserves. 


An extensive school construction program was continued throughout the 
year, providing 76 new classrooms. Fifteen schools were under construction 
at the end of the fiscal year. A program of general construction was carried out, 
as well, including roads, bridges, waterworks, power installations, office buildings 
and staff residences, and other structures. 


Off the reserves, Indian labour is still engaged largely in the resource in- 
dustries, especially in the more remote regions; but Indians are now entering 
more and more frequently into a wider variety of occupations. They are repre- 
sented in many trades and professions and in the cultural arts. Much of this 
improvement is a result of more widespread general education and expanded 
vocational training for Indians, increasingly in association with non-Indian 
students. Indians, both school age and adult, are following a wide variety of 
trades and business training courses both on and off the reserves. Given suitable 
job preparation and opportunity to adjust to changes in environment, it is 
evident that they can undertake responsible employment. Indian Placement 
Officers were appointed during the year to develop more employment oppor- 
tunities for Indians and to help them meet problems of adjustment to the 
non-Indian community. 


Throughout the entire Indian education program a continuing effort is 
being made to fit young Indians to take their place eventually in the larger 
Canadian community. An increasing number of Indian students are being 
accommodated at non-Indian schools. This program of integrated education 
is being advanced through agreements with local school authorities, the Depart- 
ment sharing the cost of additional school construction on the basis of the 
number of Indian students the local school authorities agree to accommodate. 
During the year a system of scholarships was instituted as an incentive to 
outstanding students to further their education by attending vocational schools 
or institutions of higher learning. An adult education program was also initiated 
by the Branch, with encouraging early results. 
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An important development during the year was the establishment of 
Indian school committees on a number of reserves, as a means of enabling 
Indian communities to assume more responsibility in the development of educa- 
tional facilities for their children, and in the use of government and band funds 
for educational purposes. 


Economic Development 


Employment 

Increasing numbers of Indians are becoming better qualified through 
education and general experience to take advantage of opportunities for seasonal 
and permanent employment off the reserves. Such opportunities were at a very 
high level during most of the year, especially in the development of new areas 
throughout the country. Through co-operation with industries, other govern- 
ment departments, and employer associations at national and local levels, it 
was possible to channel Indian labour to areas where suitable jobs were available 
Repayable assistance was provided in the form of transportation, lodging en 
route, and limited awaiting-returns benefits to Indians leaving their reserves for 
employment elsewhere. 


Indian workmen were employed on mining and power developments, in 
forestry and fishing operations, with engineering and survey parties, in railway 
maintenance and construction work generally, and in agriculture. Indian 
labour, for example, played a significant part in securing last year’s sugar beet 
crop in Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario. 


Although the majority of Indians were employed in seasonal jobs, there has 
been an encouraging increase in permanent placements. At one long-established 
mine in northwestern Ontario, over 60 Indians have been employed in under- 
eround operations. Permanent housing is provided nearby. The workmen 
have already achieved a reputation for competence and stability, and Indian 
employment is expected to be a permanent feature at the mine. 


Such placements usually involve problems of adjustment to the standards of 
the non-Indian community and require the application of strict selection stand- 
ards and follow-up procedures. 


To supervise and administer placement programs for Indians three Indian 
Placement Officers were appointed to Regional Offices at Toronto, Edmonton 
and Vancouver, and a fourth was scheduled for appointment at Winnipeg early 
in 1957. In these placement programs the emphasis will be on the development 
of employment opportunities in a wider range of jobs in primary and secondary 
industries, to meet the needs of an increasing Indian population for whom the 
job resources and potential of the reserves are no longer adequate. ‘The re- 
cruitment and selection of personnel and follow-up procedures will receive special 
attention. 


Housing and Reserve Development 

A total of 904 new houses were built and 2,372 were repaired during the 
fiscal year, as part of the continuing Indian housing program. ‘This compares 
with 817 houses built and 2,306 repaired in the year 1955-56. A further increase 
in costs per housing unit was recorded, reflecting higher standards of house 
construction and increased material and labour costs. 


Wherever possible Indian bands are encouraged to meet the housing needs 
of the reserves by community action. Band councils are given every oppor- 
tunity to participate in planning, and are requested to stipulate priority amongst 
applicants for assistance. Indians are meeting approximately half the costs of 
house construction from funds available to them. 
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When expedient, sawmills are purchased for the production of lumber from 
logs cut on the reserve. Two additional mills were provided for use at Fort 
McPherson, N.W.T., and at Stony Rapids, Saskatchewan, bringing to 45 the 


number of mills in operation financed either from welfare appropriation or from 
band funds. 


Financial assistance was again provided to Indians in the development of 
reserve resources and in the promotion of agriculture, lumbering, domestic and 
commercial fishing, and light industry. 


Walk-in freezers to provide storage for game, fish and other country food 
serve an important function in stabilizing the economy of Indians in remote 
areas. New units constructed during the year at Fort Simpson, Fort McPherson 
and Fort Good Hope brought to 13 the total now in use. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


The total in the Revolving Fund was increased from $350,000 to $1,000,000 
to meet heavier demands for loans. Loans granted during the year numbered 
168 with a total value of $233,963, as compared with 59 loans totalling $56,789 
in 1955-56. The loans were required for a wide variety of purposes including 
the financing of lumbering and commercial fishing enterprises, the purchase of 
agricultural implements, motor vehicles, chain saws and fishing equipment, and 
the payment of wages for group projects and the breaking of land. 

Revolving Fund loans provide vital credit for Indians, supplementing the 


normal range of credit resources which may be unavailable or only partially 
available on the reserve. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 


Thirty-seven Veterans’ Land Act grants, mainly for home improvements, 
were approved during the year, as compared with 54 during 1955-56. This 
brought to 1,537 the total number of grants approved to March 31, 1957, for 
the purposes and amounts shown as follows:— 


Purpose of Expenditure Total Value 
Pera) te eA ai teh esr ah  vou Uecee tS oc geomiec ald ke & dogcavs bade  aX $ 302,636.83 
uildingimateriateranas, Wis TT: Qt Sen GOOG aad Is 1, 657,875.10 
Ra hla ah ee allah tf erteearer Bers tardamer se oni rc) ) de ce..onk aa'l des, . 84, 907. 64 
Pe GeU Cea MACNN se tee cies sae ee care on ee 996,419.12 
Vorestry eq tipmentegailis Cs OR UO Dl Sard te 19,655.14 
Commeycial fishing equipment.;) . salt... eles oc.arm TOs. dk) SIE ROL 209, 807.36 
BUmrerO ne COM OnG ke iN ee de ww 34,875.85 
Hodseholdmeqraiptionts 6. Ou. hr, CUR ye SOCAN ask BS WK 196,777.33 


$ 3,502, 954.37 


As of March 31, 1957, a total of 253 Indian veterans had qualified for clear 
title to chattels and materials purchased through Veterans’ Land Act grants, 
having complied with the terms of their contracts with the Indian Affairs Branch 
for a period of ten consecutive years. 


Grants to Agricultural Exhibitions and Indian Fairs 


A total of $5,658.10 was distributed in the form of grants to agricultural 
exhibitions and Indian fairs. This expenditure included the cost of prizes 
awarded for standing crops and home improvement competitions. 


Handicraft 


Since April 1, 1956, craft orders having a total value of $16,314.22 were 
shipped from Branch central warehouse to merchants across Canada, and 
Indian craft workers at Pierreville, Manitoulin Island and Lorette agencies 
were paid a total of $11,500.34 for their production. 
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A total of 6,708 hospital garments were sold to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for $12,770.39. Of this amount, approximately $4,000 
was paid to members of Homemakers’ Clubs engaged in the manufacture of 
hospital clothing. Flannelette cuttings were distributed periodically, and the 
women made excellent use of this scrap material in the production of layettes, 
patchwork quilts, and other articles for use in the home. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


The wildlife and fisheries development and management program was 
continued under the terms of formal agreements with the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario; by special projects in the province of Quebec; and 
by co-operative arrangement in certain other jurisdictions. 


Beaver continues to be the most important source of both cash income and 
subsistence food. The 1956 crop from the Quebec Preserve areas produced 
21,500 pelts with a cash value to the Indians concerned of $299,147.52, and 
comparably high production has been registered in other jurisdictions employing 
the same census and quota management techniques. 


Muskrat production continued high, particularly in Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and southern Ontario, where thirty-year records were exceeded during the 
season with a combined total of over five million pelts valued at almost one 
dollar each. 


Other fur-bearers were in approximately normal supply with slight declines 
in ermine and squirrels, and small increases in marten, fisher and lynx. 


Although fur production has increased, there has been a serious decline in 
the price paid for raw furs. Coupled with rising commodity prices, this makes 
it increasingly difficult for an Indian trapper to earn more than a bare subsistence 
from trapping, and as a result many former trappers are accepting employment 
in the commercial fishing industry, in pulp cutting, and in other seasonal work. 
Beaver prices have been much steadier than the general fur market, with the 
finest types of beaver pelts in good demand at favourable prices. | 


The Department has been co-operating with other federal agencies, including 
the departments of Trade and Commerce, Agriculture, and Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, in a program intended to stimulate the sale of Canadian 
furs abroad. A beaver coat, for example, the top award winner in its class at 
the annual Preview of Fur Fashions at Quebec City, was purchased and exhib- 
ited at the Comptoir Suisse in Lausanne, Switzerland, last Autumn. The 
program will be continued, and participation by provincial agencies and by the 
trade itself will be encouraged. 


Continuing attention is being paid to the development of the North Shore 
region of the province of Quebec as a fur producing area. One hundred and 
eighty-six live beaver were transferred from Gaspe Provincial Park to selected 
areas in the St. Augustine, Romaine, Natashquan and Mingan sections last year, 
bringing the total of such transfers to almost five hundred during the past 
three years. 


Big game, particularly moose and deer, continue to increase and provide 
much needed supplies of fresh meat in isolated areas, although further declines 
have been registered in the numbers of barren ground caribou. An intensive 
survey of the component parts of the caribou herd has been started by the 
special committee of federal and provincial representatives appointed to inves- 
tigate the situation, and the survey will continue. 


Rabbits, an important source of food, are reported to be recovering from the 
bottom level of their cycle. Ptarmigan were fairly abundant in northern areas, 
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and migratory waterfowl, favoured again by good wintering and nesting weather, 
were numerous during the autumn migration of 1956. 


Assistance to Indians fishing for home consumption was continued and 
increased through the provision of additional nets and equipment, by providing 
supervision in some domestic fisheries, and by financing the transportation of 
fish from fishing stations to the home villages in some instances. Notable in 
domestic fisheries were those at Trout Rock on Great Slave Lake where over 
50,000 fish were hung, and at Fond du Lac and Stony Rapids on Lake Athabaska 
where 83,800 fish, mostly whitefish, were put up for winter use. Both of these 
locations are within the range of the barren ground caribou and the augmented 
supply of fish, much of which is used for dog feed, will assist in the conservation 
of caribou. 


Lower fur prices have led to greater participation by Indians in the com- 
mercial fishing industry in which they have been given increased assistance in the 
form of better equipment, particularly for winter fishing. Equipment for 
commercial fishing is generally purchased on a repayable basis through a deduc- 
tion from the price of fish produced. 


In some areas, such as Meadow Lake and Carlton agencies in Saskatchewan 
and The Pas and Nelson River agencies in Manitoba, Indian participation in 
commercial fishing is on the same basis as that of non-Indian fishermen. In 
other areas, departmental projects have been organized and supervised and 
the Indians are assisted in transporting and marketing their catch. Projects 
include a trout and whitefish operation on Great Slave Lake; goldeye fisheries at 
Lac Clair, Alberta, and Big Sandy Lake, Ontario; a sturgeon fishery in the 
James Bay area; and a salmon fishery at Bersimis, Quebec. This type of 
development is becoming more widespread and will be valuable in augmenting 
the income of older Indians who are unsuited for other employment. Further 
progress has been made toward integrating fishing and trapping seasons to 
spread income over a longer period of the year. | 


Social Welfare 


Homemakers’ Clubs 


Conventions of Indian Homemakers’ Clubs were held in Alberta, Southern 
Ontario, Northern Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba, and delegates displayed keen 
interest in the proceedings. These meetings have a stimulating effect on the 
whole club movement, provide a forum for exchanging views, and enable dele- 
gates to benefit from the experience of other clubs. 


There were 158 Homemakers’ Clubs active during the year. 


Social Leaders’ Courses 


The Indian Social Leaders’ Training Program has served to create com- 
munity awareness and encourages Indians to assume greater responsibility in 
the development of organized group activities on their reserves. Training 
programs have been designed to provide instruction to selected leaders in various 
aspects of community development. 


A total of nine formal Indian Social Leaders’ Training Courses were con- 
ducted during the year in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec and the 
Maritimes. In southern Ontario, five leadership conferences were also designed 
to stimulate community organization. In northern Ontario a number of organ- 
ized weaving courses have met with considerable success. 


Provincial and local organizations concerned with promoting leadership in 
non-Indian communities have assisted in many aspects of the Indian Social 
Leaders’ Training Program. 
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Child Welfare 


Effective child welfare and protection services on reserves require close 
co-operation with provincial and municipal child welfare agencies. An out- 
standing development during the year was the negotiation, with Children’s Aid 
Societies in the province of Ontario, of 19 agreements for the extension of child 
protection and welfare services to Indians on adjacent reserves. Formal agree- 
ments have not yet been reached in other provinces, but negotiations are 
continuing. 


Special efforts have been made to locate additional foster homes of the 
highest possible standard for orphaned, neglected, or abandoned Indian children. 


Family Allowances 


The following table shows the number of families and children, registered 
as Indian, in receipt of Family Allowances as at December 31, 1956, and the 
method and amount of payment by province:— 
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Number of: Method of Payment to Family 
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Territory Families | Children | Cheque 
in Pay in Pay Direct 
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Prince Edward Island....... 22 65 Ot ra eee 1 hs ota greta he: 5,633 
INiavaiSCobtiaee cee. ceemos ner 157 485 EDLING. SOEs « Gilles bh bate 34, 272 
New Brunswicks .%..-..cj«er 294 966 DAO We MARE GA bare Fale aon ae 67,007 
ROUGE Vr sa rests Salta oe Lae 1,902 5, 280 1,029 597 25 251 395, 546 
Antarioewacias. .G, inhale 4,508 13,872 AvaaT 60 58 253 981,560 
Manitoba... .4<cehrennis<be 2,714 7,956 2,688 12 IAT: . 22... seh 575, 687 
Saakatehewall.ctrc soy om oe + ye 2,814 7,891 2. 411. 367 OUR Thats S 575,470 
Albertartie: Be Aa 2,069 5,483 1,908 148 Toot cewsr. ote 409, 400 
British Columbia... . <oieS-seu 4,232 12,697 3,876 104 245 7 913,189 
Wukon and NiWele. se esas ce 756 1,853 680 35 3 38 140,879 


DLOGAL, Shisetors st 19,468 56, 548 17,190 1,323 406 549 | 4,098, 643. 


An analysis of the statement shows that 95.1 per cent received payment by 
cheque, 2.1 per cent had their allowances administered through the Indian 
agency trust account, and 2.8 per cent received payment in kind. The total of 
Family Allowances paid shows an increase of $56,413 over 1955. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances, Disabled Persons’ Allowances, Old Age 
Assistance and Old Age Security. 


The following table shows the number of recipients of the allowances. 
indicated as at December 31, 1956:— 
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Care of the Aged 


Whenever possible, aged persons in need of assistance are accommodated on 
their home reserve in familiar surroundings. Accommodation is found in 
private homes for those whose next of kin are not able to provide it, and a 
proportion of the houses built on reserves from Welfare appropriation is for the 
use of aged persons. Bedridden or senile cases are placed in the ordinary 
provincial and private institutions for the aged. Recipients of the Old Age 
Assistance or Old Age Security allowances are expected to contribute towards the 
cost of their care. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


During the year, careful study was made of the progress of the experimental 
rehabilitation program established in Edmonton in 1955 to assist young handi- 
capped Indians to become self-supporting. By March 31, 1957 more than 30 
had been placed in employment in the city of Edmonton, and, with the support 
of the rehabilitation officers, seem to have adjusted successfully to urban life. 
Over 100 persons were attended to under this program during the year. 


As a result of the success achieved through the Edmonton program a second 
project was started in Winnipeg to provide a service for handicapped Indians 
and Eskimos in the province of Manitoba. It is being financed, for Indians, 
jointly by the Indian Affairs Branch and Indian and Northern Health Services 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, and for Eskimos, by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Sanatorium 
Board of Manitoba will operate the project. A Manitoba Indian Rehabilitation 
Advisory Committee was set up, composed of local officials of the federal depart- 
ments concerned and representatives of private organizations and provincial and 
municipal governments. 

Although there were only two formal rehabilitation programs in operation 
during the year, there has been an increasing interest throughout the Indian 
Affairs administrative regions in providing rehabilitation services to handicapped 
Indians. The number of individuals in each province who have been partici- 
pating in personal rehabilitation schemes is as follows:— 


British Colum bids at. «ted eds SEIS Bes reo eds > SR LET SE 12 
NUNS eres He clei g tele atin a pm it ok eh tite Sud ee oN ee Wim. ghee SRI, Sir A 108 
ASIST CLIO WATT ee ee ee ener ranean te enticia sated sratcls clageinete 5 
IM anito bath. th Tea A SOAS St cth hc EAD ED, SPIE EET TOY AS deeds, « 17 
INO riers CORN EAT LO ses ie case ona cra eee ker ois cee ranne © eae 3 
SOUEMEEI OTGAT IOs He othe rs cle ie tere teh ears tg ND Srareakatd shader onees 16 
Quebees Uri: ted 2 at VaR Ra Ad ANSE ded Oe SA 2 
GV cea te WERT NCS oes PROG A ETE cs oils eee a Taos ole OB chesies a cts atten sands a 2 


Indigent Relief 

Public assistance was granted to Indians unable to provide the necessities 
of life for themselves and their families. Although improved economic conditions 
on most reserves reduced the number of needy cases, the total relief costs 
increased by approximately 8 per cent as a result of generally higher prices for 
food and the addition of tomatoes and tomato juice to the standard ration as 
recommended by nutritionists. 

During the year plans were approved for payment of relief by cheque 
rather than by food orders, in selected experimental areas. This method is 
designed to bring procedures into line with general municipal and provincial 
practice, to remove the stigma of relief from assistance given, and to enable the 
competent Indian housewife to purchase foods best suited to her requirements. 
If successful, this method will be extended as rapidly as the development of 
suitable administrative and control procedures permit. 

The provision of special foods for Indians exposed to tuberculosis or con- 
valescing after hospitalization was continued in co-operation with the medical 
authorities. 
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Education 
Enrolment 


During the fiscal year enrolment of Indians at educational institutions 
totalled 37,305, an increase of 2,168 over the previous year. The number of 
Indians enrolled in provincial, territorial or private schools increased by 706 to 
6,272. Enrolment in schools operated by the Branch increased by 1,462 to 
31,033. Of this number the classrooms of residential schools served 11,644 
children, including 10,599 boarders and 1,045 day pupils. Residential schools 
provided home care for an additional 273 children who were enrolled in class- 
rooms in nearby non-Indian schools. (Tables 7, 8, 9, 10 and 13). 


Teaching Staff 


The regular teaching staff comprised 703 teachers in day schools and 
hospital schools, and 356 in residential schools, a total of 1,059. An additional 
40 teachers taught at seasonal schools, operated in the summer months for 
children who are unable to attend a day or residential school during the regular 
academic year. (Table 11) 


At the beginning of the 1956-57 academic year, the Branch engaged senior 
teachers, who for classification and salary purposes are classified as principals, 
to assist the residential school principals. The senior teachers, under the 
direction of the principal, are responsible for the effective operation of the 
classrooms. Their duties and responsibilities are to act as consultants to the 
principals on all educational matters, to perform certain administrative duties 
required by the Branch and delegated to the senior teacher by the principal, to 
supervise classroom instruction in the school and to assist the principal in the 
development of an improved school program. 


Residential schools had a staff of 262 teachers conducting regular academic 
classes. Two teachers were specialists in primary methods; 24 taught home 
economics full-time, and three part-time; 13 gave full-time instruction in indus- 
trial arts, and four gave part-time instruction. 


In day schools, there were 484 regular academic classroom teachers and 12 
specialists in primary methods. Four teachers taught auxiliary education 
classes. There were 15 full-time and six part-time teachers of home economics, 
and 11 full-time and two part-time teachers of industrial arts. One hundred 
thirteen principals were appointed, four of whom also gave instruction in home 
economics and one specialized in teaching agricultural science. 


In hospital schools, and on isolated reserves, the Branch employed welfare 
teachers and welfare principals who are required to do welfare work in addition 
to regular classroom teaching or supervision. There were 51 welfare teachers 
during the year, one of whom also specialized in the teaching of home economics 
and another specialized in the teaching of industrial arts. One welfare teacher 
was assigned to the rehabilitation centre at Winnipeg. Eleven welfare principals 
were employed. 

Table 12 shows details of industrial arts instruction and enrolment. Differ- 
ence between totals in table and numbers in text above is explained by the 
fact that the table includes uncertificated instructors. 


Before September 1, 1956, members of teaching staff were provided with 
accommodation as a perquisite, or were paid a lodging allowance in lieu of 
accommodation. The lodging allowance has now been consolidated with all 
salaries, and teachers who occupy Crown-owned housing pay rent and other 
charges at rates set by the Treasury Board. 


A new salary schedule came into effect at the beginning of the 1956-57 
academic year, to keep teachers’ salaries in line with salaries paid in provincial 
school systems. (Table 14) 
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The salary schedule is designed to encourage teachers to improve their 
academic and professional qualifications. Uncertificated teachers may apply 
for educational leave of absence to attend a teacher-training college or a normal 
school, and certificated teachers are permitted to take educational leave of 
absence to improve their academic standing. During the year the Branch 
approved the granting of educational leave of absence without pay to 23 teachers. 


Many teachers are taking advantage of special summer school courses 
provided by provincial Departments of Education to obtain or improve their 
teaching certificates. Seventy teachers were reclassified after obtaining addi- 
tional professional credits or a change in their duties. 


There were 16 more university graduates employed in Indian day and 
residential schools during the academic year 1956-57 than in the previous year, 
70 teachers in day schools and 30 teachers in residential schools having university 
degrees. Eighty-six have a bachelor’s degree, ten have a master’s degree, and 
four have a doctorate. 


In day schools there are 71 teachers of Indian racial origin employed. 
Sixty-three are regular academic classroom teachers and one specializes in the 
teaching of home economics. Five are principals performing supervisory duties 
and one specializes in agricultural science. One is a welfare teacher required 
to do welfare work in addition to regular classroom teaching, and one is a welfare 
principal who performs both welfare and supervisory duties. 


Ten teachers in residential schools are of Indian racial origin. Nine are 
regular academic classroom teachers and one specializes in the teaching of 
industrial arts. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 

There was marked progress in in-service training of teachers in the past 
year, the outstanding event being a summer school course for teachers of Indian 
and federal schools held at the University of Alberta from July 4 to August 14. 
The University co-operated by providing facilities for both students and instruc- 
tors at the course, as well as allowing teachers to enrol in other educational 
courses being given at the University. There was a joint undertaking by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources to provide the teachers of Indian and federal 
schools with a knowledge of Indian and Eskimo culture and its effect on the 
teacher’s approach and methods in the classroom. ‘Teachers from points as 
distant as Ontario in the east, Queen Charlotte Islands in the west and Aklavik 
in the north, met together to study and discuss their problems. 


Other forms of in-service training consisted of Regional Inspector’s directives 
to teachers and discussions with teacher groups and teacher institutes. The 
teachers of Indian schools in Alberta and Saskatchewan held conventions of their 
own, while in other provinces teachers attended local teachers’ conventions. 
More and more time and thought is being given to the problem of adapting local 
curricula, texts and methods to meet local conditions in Indian schools. 


Curriculum 

The use of provincial curricula in Indian schools, as prescribed by regulations, 
ensures a well-organized and well-balanced program of studies for Indian pupils 
which is sufficiently flexible to meet most classroom situations and allows for 
complete integration with non-Indian schools at any grade level. The results 
in the classroom and in the general educational development of Indians indicate 
that this practice has been an important step forward in Indian education. 
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Textbooks and School Supplies 


Textbooks in accordance with provincial curricula were provided by the 
Branch on a loan basis to Indian children attending Indian day, residential or 
hospital schools. All necessary school supplies, such as pencils, erasers, and 
notebooks, were provided as well. 


Pupils are constantly encouraged to take part in free reading, and to help 
stimulate their interest the Branch has added a collection of books to every 
school library at the rate of one book per pupil. In some provinces it has been 
possible to arrange with provincial authorities for the participation of Indian 
schools in travelling library circuits. 


To supplement the lunches brought by the children, vitaminized biscuits 
and milk were provided to those attending Indian schools on a day basis. i 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Libraries of filmstrips and phonograph recordings for use in schools are 
being built up at strategic points. Motion picture films are usually rented to 
accord with local preferences, but films of general interest are available from 
Branch headquarters. 


Filmstrips and picture books have been produced especially for Indian 
schools. Advice on the use of audio-visual aids and on other aspects of teaching 


appears periodically in the Indian School Bulletin, now in the eleventh year of 
publication. 


Schools not served by electric power are furnished with battery-powered 
phonographs, radios, and other apparatus. 


Sports, Physical Education and Extra-curricular Activities 


In the past year the Branch embarked upon a systematic program to supply 
playground equipment to Indian schools. Under this program, Indian residential 
schools will have two satisfactory pieces of playground equipment, and Indian 
day schools of four or more rooms will have at least one satisfactory piece of 
playground equipment. The equipment consists of teeters, slides and swings. 


Sports equipment was supplied, as in the past, to Indian day and residential 
schools and many of the school teams gave good account of themselves at 
hockey, softball, basketball and football. 


In the field of extra-curricular activities more 4-H clubs were formed, and 
more cadet corps and other organized groups, while bands and choirs continued 
their good work in many schools. Indian pupils, as individuals and in groups, 
won various awards at festivals across Canada. 


Edward Campbell of the Musqueam Band, Vancouver, B.C., won the Tom 
Longboat Trophy as the most outstanding Indian athlete of the year in Canada. 


Transportation of Pupils . 


The cost of providing daily transportation for Indian school children shows 
a continual rise as a result of the increased enrolment of Indian children at non- 
Indian schools, most of which are beyond walking distance from Indian homes; 
the replacement of many one-room schools by more distantly situated con- 
solidated day schools; and the increased enrolment in day schools of pupils who 
are boarding at residential schools. 


In the award of contracts for public transportation, preference is accorded 
to persons of Indian status, if properly qualified. For water-borne transporta- 
tion, only privately-owned vehicles are engaged. Some routes on land are 
served by Crown-owned vehicles operated by persons of Indian status. Several 
of the contractors or operators are Indian women. 
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Some residential school pupils must make the journey at the beginning and 
end of school terms by chartered aircraft, as their homes are in remote northern 
areas. 


Guidance 


The Guidance Program was given continued thought and direction during 
the year and a Guidance Manual is at present in preparation. 


Discussions on guidance and testing were held with teachers of Indian 
schools at conventions in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario, and a program of 
Achievement and Diagnostic Testing agreed upon. 


Vocational Training 


In addition to courses in industrial arts and home economics, which form 
part of the regular curriculum in most Indian schools, the Branch provides pre- 
apprenticeship training in specialized fields, wherever possible, when requested 
by any group of eight or more young adults. 


Indians who live close to urban centres are encouraged to enrol in night 
courses in carpentry, agriculture, motor mechanics, welding, handicraft, home- 
making and other similar vocations. For young adults who live too far from 
such schools, special courses are frequently given on the reserves. Industrial 
shops at the residential schools or day schools are used for this purpose and 
teachers of industrial arts or home economics co-operate with the Branch in 
developing suitable courses and helping in the training. 


Among the most successful participants in vocational training courses are 
older Indians, some of whom are already established but are anxious to improve 
their status. 


Following is a detailed statement of the types of training offered during 
the past year. 


A. For school age pupils: 


1. In Indian schools—Of the 66 residential schools, 49 have courses in 
home economics (cooking, sewing, housekeeping). Forty-seven teach 
woodwork. ‘Twenty-five have courses in sheet metal work. ‘T’wenty- 
one teach motor mechanics. Eleven offer instruction in welding; four 
give courses in shoe-repairing; and three schools conduct courses in 
home and farm mechanics. At the larger day schools courses in home 
economics and industrial arts are given. Handicrafts such as leather- 
work, copper tooling, beadwork and weaving are emphasized at hospital 
schools and encouraged at other schools. 


2. In non-Indian schools—Pupils who are recommended to continue any 
of the above courses are given tuition grants to study in provincial or 
private institutions. From the Maritimes to British Columbia pupils 
are registered in high schools, trade schools, vocational schools, schools 
of agriculture, forest ranger courses or technical institutes. A few 
pupils take correspondence lessons in commercial art and industrial 
subjects from the correspondence branches of the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education. 


B. For adults: 


1. At Indian schools—Some residential and day schools offer courses in 
carpentry, welding or motor mechanics to male adult students. Women 
are offered courses in sewing, knitting and cooking. Last year, 13 
schools were enlisted in this program. 

2. On the reserves—In addition to the work done at the schools, the 
Branch has initiated a few short courses on reserves, including agri- 
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culture and homemaking courses in Alberta, guiding courses at The Pas 
in Manitoba, and carpentry and homemaking in the Battleford Agency 
in Saskatchewan. 


3. In co-operation with other authorities—Courses in agriculture and 
homemaking are given at Prince Albert, sponsored by the Prince 
Albert Agricultural Society with the co-operation of the Extension 
Department of the University of Saskatchewan; courses in agriculture 
and homemaking at Olds, with the co-operation of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; courses in prospecting in northern Ontario, 
sponsored by the provincial Department of Mines; courses in prospect- 
ing at Bersimis with the help of the Quebec Department of Mines and 
the staff of Laval University; and courses for forest rangers at the 
provincial schools at Dorset, Ontario, and at Duchesnay, Quebec. 


Higher Education 


Assistance comparable to that provided for secondary and vocational 
school students, but on an increased scale, was given to 73 students at university 
or professional schools, an increase of 10 per cent over last year. 


A system of scholarships amounting to $25,000 was instituted to act as an 
incentive to outstanding students. To be awarded for the first time in Septem- 
ber 1957, these scholarships will enable the winning students to continue their 
studies at universities or in teachers’ colleges, or at nursing, technical or agri- 
cultural schools. 


Adult Education 


Over five million Canadian children and adults are today engaged in some 
form of formal education. Itis therefore apparent that the gap between illiterate 
or meagerly educated Indian adults and the general public will constantly widen 
unless the Indians are given comparable educational opportunities. For this 
reason, the Indian Affairs Branch initiated an adult education program this year 
and 146 adult Indians have received instruction in basic literacy training, regular 
school subjects, physical training and other phases of education. Eighty of this 
group were enrolled in basic literacy courses. 


At Kettle Point, Ontario, four people who enrolled in adult education last 
autumn learned sufficient in the first three months to enable them to enrol in 
correspondence courses at Christmas time. At another point, some Indian 
women were able to endorse their family allowance cheques properly for the first 
time in their lives as a result of adult education courses which they had attended. 


The adult education program initiated by the Branch includes sport and 
physical education, and instruction in trades, leadership training and home 
improvement, in addition to literacy projects and programs to raise the educa- 
tional status of those who have had some education. The emphasis at present, 
however, is being placed on literacy, for which a simple fundamental education 
program is planned similar to that successfully used by UNESCO in under- 
developed countries. In such a program the emphasis is placed upon learning to 
speak, read and write as a pre-requisite to improving the individual’s immediate 
environment and raising his standard of living. 

During the year two filmstrips were produced for the Branch by the National 
Film Board to assist in the fundamental education program of uneducated 
Indian adults. It is expected that this series will be expanded in the future. 


Legislation 

The Indian Act was amended in 1956 to clarify its application to Indians 
who do not ordinarily reside on a reserve. The responsibility as far as schooling 
is concerned can now be more clearly defined by federal and provincial authorities. 
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The effect of the amendment to Section 115, which requires an Indian child 
who has attained the age of six years to attend school, is already reflected in the 
increased enrolment of beginning pupils. Indian education in general, and 
more particularly the integrated program of education, has been greatly strength- 
ened by this amendment. 


Integrated Education 

The number of Indian children attending non-Indian schools under group 
agreements, tuition grants, or other means continues to rise from year to year, 
with nearly 17 per cent of all Indian school children now receiving their education 
in non-Indian schools. During the year under review, 6,272 Indian children 
attended non-Indian schools, an increase of 706 or 123 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

To provide adequate facilities for this program of integration, the federal 
government has contributed towards the cost of new school plants under a series 
of agreements with local school authorities. Agreements were concluded with 
six school authorities during the year ended March 31, 1957, involving federal 
grants as follows:— 


Maniwaki Protestant School ComMission on. oa: HM .2 oo soy cee e ee ern es $10, 633.30 
Portage la Prairie School District’. a0 GR ee ere ee ree eens 36, 562.50 
Set Chor Anierschogl Oa. seas .cead th. oERa ee Se ONS « non be tye Re Cee ee! 25,268.63 
Can erninentiOr NEatILOUSh acu Rec cue « atnes «Ges cops eat + na esa: 15,000.00 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Corporation of Halifax............. 2.56 esse sees 36, 509.00 
Gloverninent Of MAS KAECOG WAM 6 cei beciicus tn ok aia eye Be ores vie Bile eetise # & tustenens beet ue 2 8,604.00 


Supervision and Inspection of Schools 

Important developments in the field of supervision took place during the 
year. Senior teachers were appointed to the staffs of residential schools to 
assist the principals in the development of effective school programs and to 
supervise classroom instruction. Two additional supervising principals, one for 
the Peguis schools and one for the Manitoulin Island schools, were appointed. 
The inspection staff was augmented by the appointment of regional school 
inspectors for the Maritimes region and for the Northern Ontario region. The 
supervision of all Indian schools has been co-ordinated under a chief inspector, 
also appointed in 1956. 


The development of supervision at a local or school level is particularly 
necessary and desirable because of the growing number of classrooms in each 
region and the large area to be covered by each regional school inspector. 


Indian schools are inspected annually by provincial school inspectors as a 
service to Indian Affairs and to satisfy provincial legislation respecting private 
schools. 


Inspection reports indicate a general improvement in all areas of instruction. 
Many of the teachers in Indian schools have received special in-service training 
in the interpretation and use of special techniques, and there now exists a greater 
understanding of the aims of Indian education in Canada. 


A conference of Regional School Inspectors from each region held in Ottawa 
in November, 1956, afforded an opportunity for a general discussion of the 
administration and supervision of Indian schools. Topics receiving special 
attention and study were: school buildings, school transportation, the employ- 
ment of teachers, school surveys, residential schools, integrated programs and 
joint agreements, tuition grants, practical arts and vocational training, school 
equipment and supplies, in-service training for teachers, and guidance. 


Indian School Committees 
To introduce a measure of democratic practice to the conduct of Indian 
educational matters, school committees have been formed on a number of 
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reserves to exercise control over certain aspects of school affairs and the expendi- 
ture of school funds, and to stimulate an interest in school work amongst parents. 
The minutes of the meetings of these newly-formed committees indicate a mature 
interest in education and a desire on the part of the members to create in parents 
a greater appreciation of the educational opportunities available for their 
children. 


Liaison Activities 


The Education Division of the Branch was represented during the year 
at the Annual Conference of the Canadian Education Association, and on the 
Joint Planning Commission of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
Representatives of the Division were in attendance, as well, at the Convention 
of the Ontario Education Association, at provincial conferences of school in- 
spectors and teachers, and at the Short Course held in Edmonton by the Canadian 
Education Association. This participation in educational activities at national 
and provincial levels is contributing to an increasing recognition of Indian educa- 
tion as one aspect of the whole field of education in Canada generally. 


Reserves 
Reserves and Land Registry 


Land requirements of bands not yet provided with all the land to which they 
are entitled under treaties continued to be reviewed during the year. Progress 
was made with regard to reserves for bands in the Fort Vermilion area in the 
province of Alberta. The provincial government approved, in principle, the 
setting aside of lands for the Slave and Tall Cree bands, involving the acquisition 
of new reserves, and the exchange of existing reserves of poor quality for better 
lands. The formal acquisition of Wabasca Indian Reserve No. 166D, containing 
approximately 30,000 acres, was concluded during the fiscal year. 


Details of reserve lands are shown in Table 2. 


The Indian reserve survey program was continued under the direction of the 
Surveyor General of Canada, Department of Mines and T echnical Surveys. 
On seven reserves in British Columbia, two in Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, one 
in Manitoba, six in Ontario, and three in Quebec, survey parties made boundary 
retracement surveys, interior subdivision surveys of individual holdings, section 
surveys, or subdivisions of waterfront properties to be leased as cottage sites. 


There was an increase over the previous year in the number of transfers of 
land between Indians, and allotments of vacant land on reserves to band members 
by the various band councils. The number of Indian estates involving land 
assets also showed a marked increase, reflected in the volume of work with regard 
to Individual Land Holdings. Nine hundred and twenty-eight Certificates of 
Possession and 118 Certificates of Occupation were issued during the period. 


Land Sales and Rights-of-Way 


Nation-wide development is reflected in the number of applications received 
for rights-of-way over Indian reserves. Extensive highway building projects and 
extensions and additions to electric power distribution lines have affected the 
reserves, and numerous applications were received and processed during the 
year for easements in respect of oil and gas pipelines. Altogether 142 land 
sales were negotiated during the year, 132 on a cash basis and 10 ona time sale 
basis. Collections on land sale contracts, including cash sales, totalled $1,731,655. 
Letters Patent were issued to 100 purchasers who had completed payment on 
their contracts. 


The most significant land sale during the period under review was that 
affecting the Sarnia reserve. The Sarnia Band surrendered some 2,768 acres of 
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their reserve, negotiations with the purchasers, Chippewa Lands Limited, being 
carried out to a large extent by the Indians themselves. The sale price agreed 
upon, $7,902,092, includes band and individual Indian interests, as well as an 
amount for the development of a new Indian village on a portion of the reserve 
that was withheld from sale. 


Settlement was made by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
for a number of islands in the St. Lawrence river, within the St. Regis reserve, 
that were flooded as a result of the Seaway development. The construction of 
the south channel bridge in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
commenced on Cornwall Island, and settlements are being negotiated with the 
individual Indians concerned. 


At the Caughnawaga reserve in the province of Quebec, settlement nego- 
tiations are still being carried on with individual Indians whose properties were 
expropriated by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and settlements have been 
reached with 144 of the 189 individuals affected by the initial expropriation. 
By a second expropriation the Seaway Authority acquired a further 4.62 acres 
for the construction of a railway spurline. Properties of five individuals were 
affected thereby, and one settlement was concluded during the year. 


The construction of a canal also necessitated the relocation of the main 
highway through the Caughnawaga reserve and a third area, of approximately 
100 acres, was expropriated for that purpose. This transaction involves 19 
individuals and groups as well as the band, and settlement negotiations are 
pending. 

Construction disturbed the existing water supplies and sewage facilities in a 
portion of the village, and tenders have been invited for the installation of a 
water and sewage system which is to include a sewage treatment plant. 


During the year the Veterans’ Land Act administration appraised 170 
unsold islands in the St. Lawrence River between Brockville and Kingston. 
These islands are to be offered for sale to the general public during August 1957. 


Land Leases 


There has been a general increase in the leasing of Indian lands throughout 
the country. Revenue from rentals reached a total of $1,218,378 from 3,739 
leases and permits in effect, excluding oil and timber leases, permits and licences. 
New leases completed during the year numbered 552 and of 716 leases which 
expired, 438 were renewed. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


At the beginning of the fiscal year an office was opened in Calgary with a 
petroleum engineer in charge, to provide expert supervision of the development 
of petroleum and natural gas resources on Indian lands, and to serve as a point 
of liaison between the oil industry, the Indian agencies and administrative 
headquarters at Ottawa. 


During the year a study was made of the Indian Oil and Gas Regulations, 
with a view to adapting them to changed conditions. With the assistance of 
industry and of provincial governments, major revisions were drafted and at the 
year-end were being examined by the federal Department of Justice. 


Oil production from 46 wells on the Pigeon Lake reserve, about 45 miles 
southwest of Edmonton, provided royalties totalling an estimated $1,120,000. 
Royalties from 25 oil wells on the Stony Plain reserve, a few miles west of 
Edmonton, amounted to approximately $136,000. Natural gas is also produced 
on the reserve. Production of gas from the Alexander reserve, north of Edmon- 
ton, commenced last September with the completion of the gas pipelines to 
Wabamun and Hinton. Oil production increased on the Samson reserve at 
Hobbema and gas was marketed from there for the first time in January 1957. 
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During the year eight wells were drilled on reserves in Alberta, three of which 
are capable of producing oil or gas. ‘Three additional wells were still drilling at 
the year-end. Two wells were drilled on reserves in Saskatchewan, both of 
which were abandoned. 

Geological and geophysical explorations were carried out on a number of 
reserves in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario, by the 
holders of the petroleum rights. 

During the fiscal year, 186 new and renewal contracts were written, bringing _ 
the number of contracts in force at the end of the year to 492. Oil rights were 
disposed of by tender on parcels comprising 303,185 acres for a total of $400,884, 
an average of $1.32 per acre. Total receipts from sales, rentals and royalties 
amounted to $2,214,550. 


Mining 
There is at present no production of ore from Indian reserves, but there is 
considerable prospecting activity. Under the Indian Quartz Mining Regulations, 
28 prospector’s permits were issued, 24 claims were recorded and 111 claims 
were cancelled during the year ended March 31, 1957. 

Receipts, chiefly from sales of sand and gravel, totalled $77,312. 


Timber and Forest Products 

Receipts from the management of timber resources on Indian reserves 
totalled $692,856, of which $495,645 represented dues paid into band funds by 
Indians cutting reserve timber under permits. 

Fifty-one forest fires were reported and $30,887.48 was expended from 
Indian band funds and parliamentary appropriations to meet fire fighting costs. 

There was continued progress in placing the forested Indian reserves under 
some form of sustained-yield forest management, particularly in northern 
Ontario, where most reserves are now operating under an allowable annual cut. 

Preliminary discussions were held with provincial officials in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with a view to obtaining an inventory of the forest resources 
on the reserves, and these provinces have agreed to supply most of the data 
required. , 

A brief examination of the timber resources on reserves in British Columbia 
was carried out by the Branch forest engineer. The resulting recommendation 
for an early forest management program 1s expected to be implemented next 
year, utilizing the services of consultant foresters. 


Membership 


During the fiscal year the Registrar made decisions on 27 inclusion protests 
under Section 9 of the Indian Act. 

Requests were received to refer the Registrar’s decisions on 64 protests to 
judges for review, and these were referred to County or District Court judges in 
the district where the individuals concerned resided, and decisions were duly 
received. The final result of inclusion protests under Section 9 of the Indian 
Act is that 2,001 individuals were confirmed in membership and 21 individuals 
removed from membership. 


Indian Estates 


Continued progress was made towards the clearance of the backlog of 
unsettled estates, 1,420 being concluded as compared with 1,048 during the 
previous fiscal year. Six hundred sixty-seven estates were opened for adminis- 
tration. 
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It is the practice to assign personnel from the estates investigating staff to 
duty at Indian agencies where shortage of agency staff makes it difficult for the 
Indian Superintendent to deal with the backlog of estates work. As at the end 
of the fiscal year, estates investigators were on duty at agencies in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. This practice is resulting in the settlement ot a 
eratifying number of contentious estates and land ownership problems. 


Trusts and Annuities 


The Indian Trust Fund 

The Indian Trust Fund, representing moneys held by the Government of 
Canada on behalf of various Indian bands, totalled $27,656,560.66 at March 31, 
1957. Of this amount, $22,171,130.21 was in Capital Account and $5,485,430.45 
in Revenue Account. The following table indicates the growth of the Fund for 
each of the fiscal years from March 31, 1952 to March 31, 1957:— 


Year Amount 

ROS weg ene. 3 tere) ead ete dnd a Coat date «Beene denrad $21,359, 035.09 
te a a ae OP ere meet ors came eT 22,541, 954.21 
VGGAITE . OED 298 Leg ha Soe. BO. BAD 29M DAG. -Gidae 23, 032,903.73 
Sete ee Tn ae Ne eter a REE Ses Buinere Caw else scone © Saye aes 24,016, 802.77 
DES Ad ERI Re Cie watchs Lane Soa Pans OS Wb abioe HOLME aera Mh elite ws 26, 192,988.89 
OE te eae ee A eee ay ok ia Ema sh 8 8 Ae 27, 656, 560.66 


The amount in the Fund increased by $1,463,571.77 during the past year, 
although during the same period expenditures were in excess of $7,000,000— 
an increase of more than $1,000,000 over the previous year’s expenditure. 
Indian band councils are continuing to show increased care in the preparation of 
budgets and in the allocation of their funds. 


Included in the expenditures from the Trust Fund during the year were 
the following :— 


Item Amount 
ADrictitural ASSISCANCG: Joos. eeepc reese ester ete e tte ce ee enti ste eens ans $863, 387.22 
Ta aetdtiheeelGh Pe aie ach ccatnaia cet cck Goat bs eae eas ane ee: 584,187.61 
Construction and maintenance of Band property...........- bee e ee eee eee 299,473.84 
LOUIS 5 SADE Ae ees RO ROMER cde Aiea sb bb tae Slee eto ately ere w Nr 729,112.16 
rates ACT Se en ate oeS «Meta cus cee cia sae ie ae aye os iain ae mig lo sw one mene SA _ 360, 682.34 


Income to the Trust Fund from all sources during the year amounted to 
$8,619,172.39. 


Annuities 

Annuity moneys totalling $428,062.00 were distributed to 77,034 Indians 
in accordance with the provisions of the various treaties. The number of 
Indians receiving annuities increased by 1,222 over the total of 75,812 in 1955-56. 


Personal Savings 

At the end of the year money on deposit with the Branch in 2,508 individual 
savings accounts totalled $962,292.05. [Efforts are being continued to encourage 
Indians to make greater use of local banking facilities, and progress is being made 
in this direction with respect to ordinary savings. However, it is necessary to 
hold estate funds in trust for minors and mentally incompetent Indians. 
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Band Loans 


During the fiscal year, applications for loans from band funds were received 
from 129 Indians. Of this number 103 received loans which totalled $69,119.26, 
the average loan being $671.06. The sums advanced were for the following 
purposes :— 


Purpose Amount 
Purchase of livestock ais ss -oc odsaeiv cc enn} stele se tiem cle ee ena pr aneD Sicle $12,100.00 
Purchase of farm equipMent....... cece eee e ee eee eee eee e rene eee eeeeeeeeens 38,394.32 
Purchase of land and buildings............cseeeeeeees tap neececucssescccons 5,032.50 
Construction of new buildings (dwellings and farm buildings)...........+++. 7,000.00 
Repairs to buildings... 2.2.5.0. .c ce enn ste eens thet ees ee cance samen eiiemimaws 4,127.44 
Miscellaneous purchases..........ccecc eect cece ene e eee ence tee ene rer enaes 2,465.00 

Mehl cle ded cote tes MOREE EIS IS Ea ee EL ER EES Th Soe $69,119.26 


A total of 113 band loans aggregating $72,662.31 were fully retired during 
the year. 


Band Property Insurance 

Fire insurance for a total coverage of $1,555,652.00 was carried on properties 
owned by Indian bands. New coverage and_ renewals totalling $810,282.00 
were arranged during the year at a cost of $8,185.99 to the Trust Funds of 
Indian bands. The sum of $293.75 was paid in claims in respect of wind damage 
to the Moravian Band Council Hall which had been constructed out of band 
funds. 


Enfranchisement 

Enfranchisements of Indians during the past fiscal year totalled 841 as 
compared with 756 in the previous year. Moneys paid to Indians on their 
enfranchisement amounted to $325,656.35. 

The number of Indians enfranchised in each province was as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, 1; Nova Scotia, 6; New Brunswick, 11; Quebec, 38; 
Ontario, 261; Manitoba,127; Saskatchewan, 103; Alberta, 102; British Columbia, 
162; Northwest Territories, 16; Yukon, 14. 

Fifty-two applications for enfranchisement were not approved. 

The application for enfranchisement made by the Metlakatla Band of the 
province of British Columbia was approved in principle by the Department 
some years ago, but the committee appointed to inquire into the enfranchisement 
recommended that, because of a change in the attitude of the band members 
and in their economy, the application should not be approved. This recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Department. 

The committee appointed to inquire into the application for enfranchisement 
from the Michel Band, in the province of Alberta, recommended its enfranchise- 
ment. This recommendation was approved by the Minister and at the close of 
the fiscal year the details of the enfranchisement were being studied. 

During the year two other bands, one in Saskatchewan and the other in 
pptang, expressed an interest in band enfranchisement and began a study of the 
subject. 


Engineering and Construction 


_ Additional school accommodation for Indian children again constituted the 
major type of construction undertaken in the 1956-57 building program. 


As the fiscal year opened, buildings under construction comprised 29 day 
schools in single and multiple classroom units, multiple classroom blocks at seven 
existing residential schools, and three new residential schools with self-contained 
classrooms. Of the foregoing, 28 new day schools, seven classroom blocks at 
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existing residential schools, and two new residential schools at Moose Factory, 
Ontario, and Dauphin, Manitoba, were completed and brought into operation. 


During the year, construction was started on 24 new day schools in single 
and multiple classroom units, and ten of these were completed. In addition, a 
new classroom block was begun at the Cecilia Jeffrey Residential School at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


Altogether, 38 new day schools, two residential schools, and seven class- 
room blocks were brought into operation by the close of the fiscal year, providing 
a total of 76 new classrooms exclusive of accommodation for industrial and 
household science. 


A contract was awarded for the construction of a new residential school at 
Wabasca, Alberta, on which operations are scheduled to start early in the 1957-58 
fiscal year. 


Renovation and maintenance of educational buildings and staff residences, 
with their mechanical services, was given continuing attention throughout the 
year. 


Other operations included the construction of offices and residences for 
agency field staff and Indians, as well as buildings to house agency equipment 
and vehicles; the investigation and survey work required for new road con- 
struction; and the construction of roads and bridges, water supply and sewage 
disposal systems, power installations, and irrigation and erosion control works. 
Repairs and improvements to existing works and structures were also undertaken. 


The Provincial Picture 


British Columbia 

High wages in industry, logging camps and power projects continued to 
attract increased numbers of Indians from coastal and interior regions to per- 
manent and seasonal employment. The benefits of this work can be seen in 
better living conditions and in home improvements on the reserves. 


Increased employment opportunities within the province resulted in a 
marked reduction in the number of Indian families who migrate annually from 
reserves in the lower mainland and Vancouver Island areas to the State of 
Washington to accept seasonal farm work and fruit picking on farms and orchards. 


An increased number of Indian families from the northern parts of the 
province took advantage of the seasonal work offered by industrial and resource 
development. In the past, these people derived their livelihood from trapping 
on registered traplines, but, because of subnormal returns from the marketing 
of pelts, they have now changed their locations to points where advantage can 
be taken of seasonal employment. 


The favorable weather conditions prevailing throughout the year under 
review enabled the Indians of British Columbia to improve their economic 
position, especially in farming and fishing. The coastal Indian families engaged 
in commercial fishing and employed in fish canneries enjoyed, in most regions, 
a marked increase in revenue over the previous year. This made it possible for 
a number of Indian fishermen to reduce accumulated indebtedness against their 
fishing boats and gear. A reduction in the total salmon catch was offset by 
increased prices received in marketing, though in the northern coastal region 
returns from sockeye salmon were severely restricted because of protective 
measures taken to conserve the rapidly dwindling stocks of that species in the 
Skeena river system. The herring catch and halibut landings were extensive, 
with returns exceeding those of recent years, but a sharp reduction in the quantity 
and value of clams produced during the year adversely affected a number of 
Indian families depending on this work to augment their income. 
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Commercial fishing licences were issued to 2,769 Indian fishermen, a slight 
decrease in licences issued over recent years. On the other hand, greater numbers 
of Indian workers from coastal areas were employed in logging camps and 
lumber mills. 

Indian families engaged in full-time farming en] oyed a satisfactory season. 
Hay and cereal crops were harvested in sufficient quantity to carry livestock 
through the winter without additional fodder requirements. There was a 
continued improvement in crop rotation methods, as well as an increase in land 
clearing, with additional acreage brought under cultivation. Because of stringent 
regulations affecting the production of milk, several Indian dairy farmers 
throughout the Fraser valley changed their chief source of revenue from dairying 
to beef cattle production, and others improved their barns and outbuildings 
and continued dairy farming in a progressive manner. Indian ranchers through- 
out the Williams Lake, Kamloops, Nicola, and Okanagan agencies experienced a 
satisfactory year with a notable increase in the number of heifers added to their 
foundation herds. Financial returns from marketing cattle remained fairly 
steady even though prices decreased from the previous year. This stability is 
attributed to improved ranch practice and more economical operation. As with 
the non-Indian farm population, an increased number of Indian farmers’ and 
ranchers’ sons have been drawn from their agricultural pursuits by higher 
wages offered in logging camps and in industry. 

The harvesting of Christmas trees from Indian reserves continues to provide 
lucrative seasonal employment to Indian families in the Kootenay, Kamloops, 
and Williams Lake agencies, whose reserves marketed over 500,000 Christmas 
trees. A portion of the stumpage funds received by the various Indian bands 
was spent with encouraging results to employ Indians for the pruning, thinning, 
and general propagation of timber on the Indian reserve areas from which this 
annual crop was taken. Approximately 65 million f.b.m. of saw logs were sold 
from Indian reserves in British Columbia, providing employment to Indian 
workers and stumpage revenue to the various Indian bands involved. 

Land irrigation projects in the form of new construction and improvements 
and repairs to existing irrigation systems were carried out on fourteen Indian 
reserves throughout the interior of the province. 

New domestic water systems were installed in four Indian villages, and 
repairs and improvements were completed to twelve existing reserve water 
systems. 

Two new bridges and two new wharves were constructed and river erosion 
control measures were effectively carried out on two reserves. 


A total of 162 new homes were erected and repairs and improvements to 
255 homes made through the use of tribal trust funds, Indian family savings, 
and family labour. Other homes were completed and improved by Indian 
families from their own resources. 

Five additional Homemakers’ Clubs were formed during the year on Indian 
reserves at Masset, Deadman’s Creek, Neskainlith, Seabird Island, Toquaht 
and Port Simpson, bringing the number of clubs operating on reserves in British 
Columbia to 25. These clubs continue to play a major part in the advancement 
of their communities. 

A successful Leadership Training Course of one week’s duration was held 
at Kamloops with 23 Indian delegates in attendance. Through co-operation 
with provincial, municipal and private agencies, social welfare services to Indian 
families throughout many areas in the province continue to improve. 

New day schools were constructed on the Adams Lake, Opitsaht, Quatsino 
and Tanakteuk reserves. Existing schools at Port Simpson and Pemberton 
were enlarged to accommodate increased enrolment. Continued integration of 
Indian school children in the Bella Coola area was assured through Branch 
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participation in the expansion of the public school at Hagensborg. In addition, 
academic work and special courses, such as first aid instruction, were given in 
night classes conducted for the adults of several reserves. A survey of the 
employment of Indian graduates of provincial vocational schools indicated a 
high percentage of permanent employment closely comparable to the record of 
non-Indian graduates. Continued improvement in school attendance has in 
many communities been the result of increased Parent-Teacher Association 
activity. 


Yukon Territory 


The economic position of the 1,700 Indians in the Yukon remained normal 
during the year. Fewer Indians engaged in domestic trapping, fishing and 
hunting, although these occupations remained the chief source of employment. 
Many of the younger Indians are turning from the trapline to seek employment 
elsewhere, an increasing number finding work on the various construction 
projects in the vicinity of Whitehorse, in wood camps, and in guiding and 
prospecting. Through the co-operation of the large mining companies, the 
number of Indians employed in mining is increasing annually. 


Climatic and soil conditions in the Yukon do not lend themselves to agri- 
cultural pursuits, except in the Dawson area. Vegetables were successfully 
grown, with yields above average. 


Progress was made towards improving housing conditions despite the 
nomadic way of life of the bands in some areas. Five new houses were com- 
pleted and thirteen repaired. 


The number of Indian children attending territorial schools increased to 
sixty-five. Twelve are attending high school and one girl is taking nurse’s 
training in Edmonton. 


The Mayo Indian day school was closed November 1, 1956, because of 
decreased enrolment. The remaining children now attend the territorial school 
or the Carcross Indian residential school. 


Alberta 


Despite recent rapid development of other industries, agriculture continues 
to hold its historically important place in Alberta’s economy and remains the 
chief source of livelihood for the Indians of the province. Land area under 
cultivation increased by approximately 4,000 acres during the year. Production 
of all grains increased slightly to approximately 1,280,000 bushels, a slight 
decrease in the production of wheat being offset by a corresponding increase in 
coarse grains. Wheat marketing restrictions have been a factor in the trend to 
larger acreages of coarse grains. 


Indian farmers acquired 58 more tractors, bringing the total to over 400 
for the Indians of the province, and there were comparative increases in other 
types of individually owned farm implements. 


Although livestock inventories increased on some reserves, there was a net 
decrease of about 500 head, leaving the count for the year, after marketing, at 
16,210 head of cattle. The Bands continued to supply foundation stock to 
young people on their reserves, and the Branch supplied additional breeding 
stock to Indians in northern areas. 


The second annual conference of representatives of Indian Councils and 
Branch field staff, held at the Bullhead Community Hall, Sarcee Reserve, in 
January 1957, marked a forward step in farming and ranching development. 
Delegates from all agencies in southern and central Alberta reached agreement 
on methods of improving and giving greater stability to this important industry. 


The sale of forest products also provided the native people in several areas 
with opportunities to earn income. The Hobbema Indians cut 600,000 fence 
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posts for an approximate return of $25,000; the Stony-Sarcee Indians cut and 
sold 2,600,000 f.b.m. of spruce logs; the Peigan Indians produced 1,390,000 f.b.m. 
of spruce and fir from their timber limit; and Indians in the Lesser Slave Lake 
area shared in the new pulpwood industry by producing in excess of 4,000,000 
f.b.m. of black and white poplar and green spruce for an approximate return of 
$91,000. 


Forest conservation is attracting Indians in northern areas. Those at 
Lesser Slave Lake are co-operating with the provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests in the provision of fire protection on their reserves, and services of 
Indians in the northwestern part of the province are much in demand for fire 
fighting. 

The rapid development of Alberta’s resources has stimulated a desire on the 
part of an increasing number of the native people to share in the progress by 
securing employment away from their reserves. Over 300 Indians took full-time 
employment and nearly 2,000 took seasonal employment during the year. 
While the majority were attracted to the lumbering, construction, agriculture, 
and petroleum industries, an appreciable number have taken jobs as office 
clerks, stenographers, nursing aides, and domestic workers, and in a variety of 
other occupations. The largest single movement of seasonal labor, mainly from 
the north, was to the sugar beet fields of southern Alberta. A few remained on 
farms there over the winter, to return to the beet fields in the spring. Small 
eroups shared in the construction of the Mid-Canada radar line, the West 
Coast Transmission line, highway construction projects and similar ventures. 
Although some continued in this employment during the winter, the majority of 
the seasonal workers returned to their reserves and home grounds, particularly 
in the north. 


Depressed conditions in the fur trade had an adverse effect on real income 
derived from this source, although registered traplines held by Indians increased 
from 970 to 1,005 during the year. 


Seventy thousand pounds of elk meat were obtained from National Parks 
and boxed, sharp-frozen, and shipped to northern reserves for issue in time of 
need. Hides obtained from this slaughter were distributed to the Indians to 
encourage production of handicraft articles and clothing. 


A financially successful commercial trout fishing project. was conducted at 
Lake Claire for the Indians in the Athabasca agency, and Indians at Cold Lake 
and other points participated in similar ventures. 


In the field of education, the school construction program continued with 
the completion of a classroom block at Wabasca, and the start on construction 
of day schools at Fox Lake and Whitefish Lake reserves. A contract was let for 
a large dormitory block at Wabasca, and several temporary classrooms were 
opened on other reserves. An increasing number of Indian students attended 
non-Indian schools following inauguration of bus service at Saddle Lake, Kehewin 
and other reserves. 


Indians continued to show an increasing interest in vocational training. 
Courses in agriculture and home economics at the Olds School of Agriculture 
were followed by 50 young men and women. Courses in welding were offered 
at Calgary and a number of the trainees are now serving apprenticeships in this 
trade. About 40 young people are engaged in training courses in nursing, 
stenography, agriculture and other vocations. 


Special courses in farm mechanics, carpentry, animal husbandry, and 
industrial road equipment operation were held during the winter on reserves in 
the Edmonton, Hobbema, Stony-Sarcee, Blackfoot, Blood and Peigan agencies. 
Indian Homemakers’ Clubs at several points were active in assisting with the 
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daily program. These courses were well attended, indicating an increasing 
desire on the part of the Indians to prepare themselves for employment and to 
take greater advantage of local resources. 


The home improvement program continued on a number of reserves. 
One hundred and sixty new dwellings were erected and 355 homes were repaired. 
Construction was begun on 24 new dwellings. Rural electrification was extended 
on the Sarcee and Stony Plain reserves, and the Blood Council appropriated 
funds to begin a five year program to provide power for domestic consumption 
on their large reserve. 


One of the most encouraging developments in the province is the increasing 
interest shown by several bands, through their Councils, in the administration 
of their own affairs. Agricultural and grazing leases, along with petroleum and 
natural gas leases and royalties, continued to earn substantial revenues for 
band funds and the budgeting and expenditure of these funds for a variety of 
purposes has afforded Indian Councils an excellent opportunity to acquire sound 
business experience and initiative. For example, the Council on the Wabamun 
reserve, west of Edmonton, shortly after its election, began actively to supervise 
public works and building projects on its reserve. Other Councils have re- 
sponded in a like manner. 


Northwest Territories 


The continued decline in fur prices and its effect on the hunting and trapping 
industry was to some extent compensated for by increased employment oppor- 
tunities resulting from the quickening tempo of development in the region. 
Although Indians who remained away from settlements and lived in areas where 
game was in reasonably good supply were able to provide for themselves fairly 
well, the year’s activities seemed to confirm the tendency for the younger people 
to find their way into other occupations. 


During the past summer, construction projects at all settlements in the 
Fort Norman Indian agency except Forts Liard, Wrigley and Franklin, provided 
employment opportunities for most of the Indians in that area. The majority 
of the Fort Liard Indians worked for a geophysical survey party there, the 
Fort Wrigley Indians were employed all summer on river transportation, and 
some of the Fort Norman and Fort Franklin Indians obtained employment with 
transportation and airline companies at Norman Wells. 


About 50 heads of families in the Yellowknife agency found employment in 
mining ventures at Snowdrift, Rayrock and Yellowknife, and a hke number 
worked at construction and other jobs at Yellowknife and Hay River. Other 
small groups were employed on survey crews, road construction work and other 
seasonal ventures. Fire fighting attracted quite a few of these people, and an 
increasing number took part in summer commercial fishing enterprises on 
Great Slave Lake. 


Generally speaking, employment opportunities were available throughout 
the summer season resulting in the temporary improvement of living standards. 


The Indians remaining in the settlements continued to show an increasing 
interest in gardening. Gardens were planted in nearly all the settlements and, 
with the help of the Branch, the Indians broke up a large garden plot at ‘Two 
Islands and extended the acreage at Jean Marie River. Unfortunately the 
cool summer and early frost had a serious effect on this program. 


Small sawmills were shipped in to Jean Marie River and Fort Franklin to 
enable the Indians to process local lumber for housingimprovements, and to acquire 
practical experience to equip them either for commercial production or to take 
jobs with lumbering companies operating in the north. Twenty new houses 
were constructed, 91 repaired, and construction was started on 11 new dwellings 
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in the region. The Fort Franklin Indians particularly made appreciable strides 
in improving their living standards in this way. 

Since hunting and trapping provide the main source of revenue for Indians 
in this region, many turned their attention to these pursuits when the summer 
construction program was concluded. However, prices dropped off about one- 
third during the trapping season, and during the winter the number of Indians: 
participating in this industry decreased. accordingly. Consequently, there was 
a further reduction in real income from hunting and trapping. 


Although game hunts were organized in both agencies, results in the Yellow- 
knife agency were discouraging because of the scarcity of caribou. However, 
moose were fairly plentiful in the general Mackenzie River region and, with 
transportation arranged by the Branch, the Franklin and Good Hope Indians, 
in addition to meeting their winter requirements, were able to bring in about 
8,000 pounds of meat for summer storage in their reefers. Walk-in freezers 
were built at Forts McPherson, Good Hope and Simpson, and will be completed 
next year with the installation of electrical equipment. The completion of these 
three freezers will provide the Indians in all the larger settlements with summer 
cold storage plants. 


In November, 62 Fort Rae and Trout Rock Indians took part in an organized 
domestic fishing project at Trout Rock, with the Branch supplying fishing gear, 
transportation and food supplies. The venture was a success with the catch 
exceeding 100,000 pounds. The commercial fishing project at Hay River was 
operated again this year, and those who participated received a good return for 
the winter months. 


Indians in a few centres took log cutting contracts to obtain winter income. 
The Fort Norman and Fort Good Hope Indians cut piles for ultimate delivery 
to the site at East 3, while the Fort Rae Indians received payment for about 
1,500 logs to construct a number of new dwellings next year. 


Saskatchewan 


Agriculture continues to provide a livelihood for nearly two-thirds of the 
Indian population of Saskatchewan. Though last year most crops suffered 
frost damage, the 96,696 acres sown to field crops yielded 1,913,667 bushels of 
wheat, coarse grains and flax, and 2,056,017 pounds of rapeseed. Of the above 
acreage, 43,610 acres were farmed by the Indians themselves, and produced 
852,091 bushels of field crops, mainly grain, and 197,700 pounds of rapeseed. 
Revolving Fund loans have helped establish an increasing number of Indian 
families in farming, especially through the purchase of stock for livestock breeding. 


The Moose Woods Band again took several ‘firsts’? and a “championship”’ 
for cattle entered in the Saskatoon Feeder Show. 3 


During the year some 50 young Indian men and women attended a short 
course in agriculture and home economics at Prince Albert, financed by the 
Indian Affairs Branch and operated under the auspices of the Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Saskatchewan. 


The emphasis being placed on diversified farming throughout the province 
enables an increasing number of Indians residing in agricultural areas to find 
year-round employment with non-Indian farmers. This group is largely com- 
prised of married couples, many of whom are supplied with modern living 
accommodation. 


Some Indians are employed as permanent railway section hands, while 
others have seasonal employment on railway extra gangs. An increasing 
number are finding steady employment in neighbouring cities and towns in 
such work as trucking and plumbing. 


The traditional pursuits of fishing and trapping continued to be a significant 
source of income and employment. Revenue derived from fishing amounted to 
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$121,263, and from trapping $408,923. Natural resource development in the 
northern areas of the province has improved the living standards of the Indian 
population, and has opened up entirely new fields of endeavour. Through 
practical demonstration, together with increased education, the Indians have 
become increasingly conservation conscious, and appear to recognize its impor- 
tance to their future welfare. 


The Indians of northern Saskatchewan have proved outstanding in fire 
fighting and fire control methods, and are now looked upon by provincial officials 
as among the principal guardians of the Saskatchewan forests. In 1957, provin- 
cial authorities will hold a school on the Montreal Lake Indian reserve to train 
some 80 Indian men in handling modern forest fire fighting equipment, in map 
reading, and in lookout tower work. 


During the past year there has been a noticeable decrease in the area under 
petroleum contracts, with a resulting drop in revenue to Indian bands. Some 
interest has been shown by mining companies in the possibilities of potash 
deposits discovered in the Crooked Lake agency, where exploration leases have 
been arranged. 


During the year ended March 31, 1957, 177 new homes were constructed 
and 283 were repaired, over two-thirds of the cost being met from band funds 
and personal contributions on the part of the Indians concerned. 


There were 24 miles of new roads built on three of the six reserves in the 
Crooked Lake agency by Department-owned equipment and an additional 543 
miles elsewhere in the province. 


A change in the attitude of the older Indians toward the education of the 
younger generation is increasingly apparent; they now realize the importance 
of education and consider it a necessity. This is shown in improved school 
attendance, and in the increasing number of Indian young people who are 
voluntarily seeking higher education after completing elementary and high 
school. There are 211 pupils attending high school and five at university; 10 
are training as nurses’ aides or as nurses, two as laboratory technicians, three as 
teachers, and one as a radio technician; and two are taking business courses. 


The educational program has been expanded, especially on the reserves, 
and more stress is being laid on manual training with three additional full-time 
instructors working in the Touchwood, Battleford and Duck Lake agencies. 


Sixteen new classrooms were constructed during the year, and repairs were 
made to 41 day schools and 7 residential schools. 


Manitoba 


Employment conditions during the year were particularly good, with more 
than 1,000 Indians placed in gainful employment, much of it of a seasonal nature. 
Indians found work in railway maintenance, pulpwood operations, defence 
projects, pipeline construction, mining and hydro developments in the north, 
and the sugar beet industry in the south. 


The base metal mining developments in the Moak and Mystery Lake area 
supplied employment for a large number, and future development is being 
closely watched to take advantage of any increase in demand. 


Pulpwood operations again played an important role in the Indian economy. 
A number of operations on reserves or on Crown lands in the vicinity of reserves 
provided seasonal employment to Indians of nine bands. 


Through most of the province late season trapping activity was hampered 
by unfavourable conditions, though fur prices remained steady. Beaver trapping 
netted $165,088 for 13,824 pelts. There were 181,420 muskrats taken on the 
Summerberry Muskrat Ranch shared equally by Indian and non-Indian trappers 
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under federal-provincial agreement. Indians again played an important part 
in the conservation of big game. Professional Indian wolf hunters accounted 
for 174 wolves and cubs during the whelping season. 


Commercial fishing operations and revenue derived from the industry 
varied considerably throughout the province. Production on Lake Winnipeg 
was again at an all-time low but northern operations were more profitable, with 
the catch limit taken early in the season under ideal conditions. Here again, 
the trend was away from the fishing grounds to more lucrative pursuits. 7 


There are just over 1,100 cattle owned by Indians in Manitoba. This is a 
slight decline from the previous year. With few exceptions, there is a lack of 
interest among the Indians in cattle raising. Many reserves are too isolated to 
render veterinary and breeding services economical, and hay and grazing lands 
have been flooded. However, on some reserves cattle raising has been successful 
and it is hoped to stimulate interest on other reserves shown by investigation to 
be suitable for the purpose. 


The total area of land under cultivation on Indian reserves in the province 
during the past year was 33,901 acres, a slight decrease from the previous year. 
Grain production totalled 219,829 bushels. 


The wild rice crop on the Whiteshell Forest reserve was put up for tender 
and realized nearly $11,000 for a total production of 27,210 pounds. Pickers 
in the East Lake Winnipeg area also harvested a good crop. 


Seneca root picking is a source of considerable income to Indians in most 
agencies in the province except Nelson River and Clandeboye. Fisher River 
agency Indians received in excess of $80,000 from this source during the year. 


Frog gathering, a comparative innovation in Indian industry, was quite 
profitable. At least $13,000 is known to have been realized from this activity 
in the year under review. 


The tourist industry in northern Manitoba supplied employment for guides 
and domestics and provided earnings of $17,625 for Indians of the God’s Lake, 
Island Lake and Oxford House Bands. To further their training in this respect, 
a course in guiding was given by the Branch in co-operation with the provincial 
Game and Fisheries Branch. ‘Twenty men were given instruction over a ten- 
day period. 

Road construction and maintenance was carried out by contract or by the 
use of government-owned road equipment. The province participated in some 
projects. Twenty-two miles of new road were constructed, 10.5 miles of right- 
of-way were cleared to permit later road construction, and 11.5 miles of existing 
roads were improved. Electric power and light was made available to the Lake 
St. Martin reserve by the construction of nine miles of power line, bringing to 72 
the number of electrical consumers in the Fisher River agency. In the Dauphin 
agency, extensions to existing installations were made on the Pine Creek and 
Ebb and Flow reserves. 


During the year, 136 new houses were built and repairs and improvements 
made to 404. 


Emphasis continues to be placed on the expansion of classroom accommoda- 
tion. Two-room day schools were provided during the year at Brokenhead, 
Fort Alexander and Lake St. Martin reserves. One-room day schools were 
completed on the Waywayseecappo and Norway House reserves. One three- 
room day school replacing three one-room day schools was constructed at Norway 
House. These projects have provided modern classroom accommodation for 
some 330 Indian children. 


The school population is increasing rapidly and a growing interest in educa- 
tion is being exhibited by both parents and children. To fit Indians for employ- 


ment off the reserves, manual training and home economics courses are receiving 
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more emphasis, particularly in the larger schools. Increasing numbers of adult 
Indians are taking advantage of both academic and vocational training courses 
where these are available. During the past year one registered nurse, a number 
of stenographers, a watch repair technician, an auto mechanic and a radio- 
television technician were among the young Indians who entered employment ~ 
in non-Indian communities after vocational training. 


There is an increasing number of young people receiving high school educa- 
tion and an increase in the number of children enrolled in provincial schools. 
Three joint agreements for integrated education were entered into during the 
year. | 

Two Leadership Training Courses for Indians were held, one at The Pas 
and one at Norway House. Both courses were fully attended and well received. 
A Leadership Course was also held in Winnipeg, in conjunction with the Greater 
Winnipeg Welfare Council, in which both Indians and Metis participated. 


Northern Ontario 


The general economy of the Indian population in the northern Ontario 
region improved during the past year. Though hunting, trapping, fishing and 
lumbering are still basic to their economic welfare, many Indians were employed 
in construction work on such projects as the Mid-Canada radar line and electric 
power and industrial projects. Indians were also employed in mining at Kirkland 
Lake, Red Lake and other areas. 


Many Indian bands possess commercial fishing licences, but the greater part 
of the catch is used for food, only a relatively small part being put up for sale. 
Nonetheless, the commercial fisheries developed at Sandy Lake and James Bay 
last summer provided a good living for the licencees. 


There is an excellent return from wild rice and from blueberries, wild rice 
especially finding a developing market as a table delicacy. In the past season, 
the wild rice crop was only average, though blueberries were plentiful. 

Forest operations continue to be a major source of income, as demand for 
wood from the reserves is constant. This demand is expected to increase as a 
new pulp mill has been opened in the region. Moreover, employment in woods 
work off the reserves was excellent in the year past. Several timber licences 
were negotiated with the provincial government, providing cutting rights near 
Indian reserves which will be of great value to Indians whose reserves have been 
cut-over or burned-over. A program of reforestation is now under way, with 
another reserve added to the program as a result of last year’s bad fire season. 

An additional seven classrooms were added through new construction, and 
repairs were made to both residential and day schools. A considerable number 
of children attended non-Indian schools with encouraging results, and several 
joint agreements for integrated education were negotiated during the year. 

There has been an increase in the number of children continuing high school 
and technical training, and a companion increase in special training for teaching 
and nursing. 

Courses in weaving were held at Whitefish Bay, Serpent River, and West 
Bay reserves, and courses in basketry and feltwork were held in reserves in the 
Sault Ste. Marie agency. In these craft courses valuable assistance was given 
by the Community Programs Branch of the provincial Department of Education. 

Homemakers’ Clubs were active and took the lead in a number of community 
activities. The first Northern Ontario Homemakers’ Conference was held on 
the Serpent River reserve at Cutler, Ontario, during the year. 

During the past year 32 children were taken care of by local Children’s Aid 
Societies. 

The housing improvement program was continued, with 128 new houses 
built and 319 repaired. 
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Southern Ontario 

The general prosperity evident throughout southern Ontario during the 
fiscal year has reflected in a better living standard for many of its Indian popula- 
tion. Industry in the southwestern part of the province continued to use more 
Indian labour and in the southeastern part of Ontario, particularly in the Corn- 
wall district, the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project provided jobs for 
Indians in the construction trades. A number were also employed in the 
uranium mines in the Bancroft district. 


The increase in industrial employment has reduced farming operations on 
many Indian reserves, aS In many non-Indian communities, to a part-time 
occupation, though the acreage under cultivation has not decreased. 


Requests by non-Indians for land leases on Indian reserves has increased 
considerably. Such leases provide a very substantial revenue for Indians on 
some reserves, particularly in the southwestern part of the province. 


The Band-owned sawmill operation at Christian Island resulted in the 
cutting and sale of nearly 280,000 f.b.m. of lumber, and wages paid as a result of 
this operation assisted greatly in improving the economic condition of this 
isolated community. A cottage site survey has already been completed and 
many cottages will be constructed for leasing. The building and leasing pro- 
gram will help improve employment conditions on the island. 


The Walpole Island Band benefited by approximately $26,000 from the 
sale of hunting permits and duck hunting licences on the reserve. Indian 
trappers were assisted in marketing muskrat pelts through bi-weekly fur sales 
held on the reserves with as many as 5,000 pelts being offered at one time. 


A two-classroom school with residence was built in the Chenail district of 
the St. Regis agency, bringing to 99 the total number of classrooms operating on 
Indian reserves in this region. There are 704 Indian students attending non- 
Indian primary and secondary schools, including 23 Indian children from Parry 
Island reserve now attending Parry Sound Public School as a result of a joint 
agreement worked out with the Parry Sound School Board. 


School committees were established by the Indian Councils on the Six 
Nations and Walpole Island reserves. 


Thirty-three houses were constructed for Indians and 70 were repaired 
through contributions from welfare appropriation, band funds, and individual 
Indians. 


Main roads on Indian reserves continue to show improvement. New 
power graders with snow removal attachments were acquired for the St. Regis 
and Tyendinaga agencies. The lighter erader in use at St. Regis was recondi- 
tioned and sent to Walpole Island reserve where no snow removal problem exists 
and where it can be used to improve roads and drainage. Hard surfacing of the 
road through the Six Nations reserve was continued. 

Several miles of primary transmission line were built to supply electric 
power to Indian homes and day schools in the St. Regis reserve. 

Agreements have been completed and presented for approval whereby the 
services of Children’s Aid Societies will be extended to reserves in nine Indian 
agencies. 

Thirty delegates attended the Homemakers’ Conference held on the Sarnia 
reserve. Leadership Training Courses were conducted at Caradoc, Walpole 
Island, Mud Lake, Cape Croker, Saugeen and Kettle Point reserves. 


Quebec 


During the past year increased employment was reported from the various 
agencies in the Quebec region. 
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In Bersimis, the Quebec Hydro Commission employed some 50 Indians on 
work expected to last from one and a half to two years. All other able-bodied 
Indians from this agency were employed in woods operations, fishing, guiding 
and trapping. 

In the Abitibi area, forestry operations employed a greater number of 
Indians than in the past; and in the Pointe Bleue area, 40 to 60 Indians have 
been working steadily for various firms engaged in mining, forestry and manu- 
facturing. Also at Pointe Bleue, a program of reconstructing the road through 
the reserve was begun in the autumn 1956. 


Near Caughnawaga, employment was at its peak during the last fiscal year 
when many Indians obtained work from the different companies engaged in 
Seaway operations. This does not take into account the steel workers who are 
regularly employed either in Canada or in the U.S.A. on construction projects. 
Another group is employed at a local golf club and yet another at a stone quarry, 
both on the reserve. 


Practically all the Indians from the Seven Islands area who were able to 
work were employed either in Seven Islands or at the vast iron ore mining 
project at Knob Lake, in the New Quebec-Labrador region. A large movement 
of Indians took place, as well, from Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay to the Knob 
Lake area. 


A high degree of employer satisfaction is evident as Indians accept increased 
responsibilities and adapt to new work environments. 


As a direct result of all these opportunities for employment, the Indian 
standard of living in general has been raised, with particular improvement in 
housing conditions and household facilities. 


During the last fiscal year, 58 new houses were built and 137 repaired out of 
band funds and welfare appropriation. Nearly all the labour was provided by 
Indians. More care was given to the proper maintenance and painting of houses, 
and some were made more attractive by landscaping. In Caughnawaga, the 
values of 70 new houses built out of compensation from the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project ranged from $5,000 to $25,000. Most of the houses which were moved 
from the expropriated area to other locations were at the same time repaired and 
improved. The water supply system was also extended. 


Trapping did not flourish as in the previous fur season because of lower 
prices for pelts and the reduced number of trappers engaged in the work, many 
trappers having taken advantage of other opportunities for employment. Only 
629 trappers worked on their trap-lines for the whole or part of the season. ‘The 
returns for the whole year for beaver alone totalled $299,147.52. 


Twelve Homemakers’ Clubs have been operating regularly in the region. 
A regional convention, held in Pointe Bleue in August 1956, proved very 
successful. 


Courses for Social Leaders were given at Seven Islands and at Oka. Many 
of those who attended are now actively taking part in community organizations. 


4-H clubs were started in Pierreville and Lorette, and Girl Guide Troops 
are being organized in Bersimis and Seven Islands. 


A one-classroom day school in Natashquan and a two-classroom day school 
in Obedjiwan were built, as well as an industrial arts shop at the Amos residential 
school. 


Integrated education projects have proved most successful, and the number 
of Indian children attending provincial and private schools has increased nearly 
50 per cent over the previous year. 
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New Brunswick 

The Indian population in the valley of the Saint John river and in southwest 
New Brunswick generally fared reasonably well in the past year. Except for a 
few months, employment was readily available at Camp Gagetown, on the 
Beechwood Power Project, or in the State of Maine. Those living in eastern 
New Brunswick did not do as well, as they were dependent to a great extent on 
seasonal employment in cutting pulpwood and Christmas trees, in the potato and 
berry fields of Maine, in the shell fish and smelt fishery, and in basketry and 
handle making. A few worked steadily in pulp mills and other industries. 
Mining development in the northern part of the province is providing increasing 
employment opportunities and the steady new jobs expected from this source 
will favorably affect the welfare of the Miramichi group. 


Fourteen new homes were built, two under the Veterans’ Land Act. Forty 
houses were repaired. Practically all work was performed by Indian tradesmen. 
Roads were repaired and a woods road built to a large timber tract on the Red 
Bank reserve of the Miramichi agency. About 100,000 f.b.m. of hardwood 
logs were cut and sold from the Tobique reserve, providing additional employ- 
ment and increasing band funds by more than $3,000. 


The provincial government has been consulted concerning possible soil 
erosion, interference with domestic water supply, and loss of revenue through 
destruction of salmon fishing pools, as a result of the new water level of the 
Tobique and Saint John rivers when the Beechwood Power Project is completed. 


Although few New Brunswick Indians live away from reserves, there is an 
increasing pattern of participation in the industrial life of the province. 


School facilities were expanded by the construction of a three-room school 
at Burnt Church, the opening of a new classroom at Kingsclear, and the estab- 
lishment of household arts departments at Big Cove and Burnt Church. In 
the past ten years school enrolment has increased by 50 per cent, and attendance 
has increased to well over 90 per cent. Twelve per cent of the pupils attend 
non-Indian schools and there are 31 students attending high school, university, 
or trades training courses. 


Two short courses for women were held at Eel River and Burnt Church, 
giving instruction in home nutrition, sanitation and community recreation. 
‘ Social Leaders’ Course designed to create an interest in community develop- 
ment among potential reserve leaders was held at Burnt Church reserve with 
departmental and provincial participants. All courses were well received and 
good results are evident. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia’s 3,000 Indians are located mainly on 15 relatively small 
reserves, the largest of which is Eskasoni, on Cape Breton Island, with 1,000 
population. All lands and assets are held in common; but at the Indians’ own 
request steps are now being taken to divide the population into separate bands, 
each with its own share of the lands and trust funds. 


Such basic industries as fishing, mining and agriculture play no significant 
part as yet in the economy of Indians in this province. Basketry and other 
forms of handicraft still remain an important source of livelihood for many 
catering to the domestic and tourist trade, and Indians living close to municipal 
centres are able to procure considerable employment, some of it on a year-round 
basis. Others are employed at regular timber, pulpwood and pit prop cutting, 
at basketry and; in season, in the potato and berry fields of Maine. Indians of 
all ages, particularly those recently out of high school, are moving away from the 
reserves to secure regular employment in industry, many in the New England 
States. 
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The community store at Shubenacadie, operated formerly for the Band 
under a Revolving Fund Loan with a volume of trade approximating $50,000 
per year, was sold to a member of the group. A similar unit at Eskasoni nets 
approximately $10,000 per year profit for the Band Fund. 

Two short courses designed to develop community awareness amongst 
Indians were held during the year, as well as a course for Indian mothers which 
was based on the need for improved nutrition, sanitation and recreation on the 
reserves. All were well received and favourable results are already noticeable. 


Saint Mary’s school, built at Truro in 1956, was the first ‘‘joint’’ school in 
Nova Scotia. The Millbrook Indian school on the nearby reserve was closed 
and forty children from this reserve now attend the town schools. More parti- 
cipation in municipal school construction 1s planned. Of the 657 Indian children 
of school age in the province, 28 per cent attend non-Indian schools and 12 per 
cent attend high school, university, or trades training courses. The day school 
attendance during the year averaged 94.8 per cent. ‘Ten years ago, enrolment 
was only slightly over 400, attendance averaged 73 per cent, and there was no 
student beyond the level of Grade 8. 


Twenty-four homes were built in the past year, four of them under the 
provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act. One hundred houses were repaired. 
Almost one-third of a million feet of lumber was cut in the Shubenacadie agency, 
and at Eskasoni a woods road was built leading to the remaining timber stands. 
Other roads and bridges throughout the province were improved. Many 
Indians acquired timber cutting rights on non-Indian lands and others have 
assumed increased responsibility for non-Indian operators. One Indian has 
purchased his own sawmill and tractor and is carrying on a steady operation. 


Prince Edward Island 


The largest Indian reserve in the province is 1,300-acre Lennox Island in 
Malpeque Bay on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. From time to time the younger 
Indians and even whole families move off the reserve to obtain employment in 
industry, which is lacking on the Island except for some handicraft projects. 
Last year three families moved from the Island to the mainland of Prince Edward 
Island, three families moved to other provinces, and many younger people went 
to the United States. Those remaining did some shell fishing in season, consid- 
erable basketry, and sustenance gardening, and a number secured occasional 
employment on departmental projects. 

Agriculture makes its main contribution to the economy of the Indians on 
Prince Edward Island. by the demand it creates for the half-bushel potato 
basket. Indians worked the year round in manufacturing these baskets, aided 
by a Revolving Fund Loan especially useful in maintaining winter employment. 
About 5,000 are manufactured and sold annually. A new market has been 
opened up in another province for a type of large basket used in the fishing 
industry. About 60 tons of ash wood a year are imported from the Miramichi 


agency in New Brunswick for use in basket making. 

The Community Store, operated by the Band under a Revolving Fund 
Loan, earned a profit despite a reduced volume. 

During the year the diesel generators in use on the reserve were replaced 
by power from a local utility company. Indians of this reserve may now have 
electric lighting in their homes for the first time. 

Three new houses were built and 25 repaired in the past year. 

School attendance is high. About 30 per cent of the pupils attend non- 
Indian schools, the majority at the high school level. 

A short course on nutrition, sanitation and recreation was held on the 
Lennox Island reserve. Three representatives attended a Social Leaders’ Course 
held at Truro, Nova Scotia. 
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Names and Locations of Indian Agencies 


British Columbia 

Babine, at Hazelton; Bella Coola, at Bella Coola; Cowichan, at Duncan; 
Fort St. John, at Fort St. John; Kamloops, at Kamloops; Kootenay, at Cran- 
brook; Kwawkewlth, at Alert Bay; Lytton, at Lytton; New Westminster, at 
New Westminster; Nicola, at Merritt; Okanagan, at Vernon; Queen Charlotte, 
at Masset; Skeena River, at Prince Rupert; Stuart Lake, at Vanderhoof; Van- 
couver, at Vancouver; West Coast, at Port Alberni; Williams Lake at Williams 
Lake; and Burns Lake, at Burns Lake. 


Alberta 

Athabaska, at Fort Chipewyan; Blackfoot, at Gleichen; Blood, at Cardston; 
Peigan, at Brocket; Edmonton, at Edmonton; Fort Vermilion, at Fort Vermilion; 
Hobbema, at Hobbema; Lesser Slave Lake, at High Prairie; Saddle Lake, at 
St. Paul; and Stony-Sarcee, at Calgary. 


Manitoba 

Clandeboye, at Selkirk; Dauphin, at Dauphin; Fisher River, at Hodgson; 
Nelson River, at Ilford; Norway House, at Norway House; The Pas, at The Pas; 
and Portage la Prairie, at Portage la Prairie. 


Saskatchewan 

Battleford, at Battleford; Carlton, at Prince Albert; Crooked Lake, at 
Broadview; Duck Lake, at Duck Lake; Meadow Lake, at Meadow Lake; Pelly, 
at Kamsack; File Hills-Qu’Appelle, at Fort Qu’Appelle; and Touchwood, at 
Punnichy. 


Ontario 

Cape Croker, at Wiarton; Caradoc, at Muncey; Chapleau, at Chapleau; 
Christian Island, at Christian Island; Golden Lake, at Golden Lake; Fort 
Frances, at Fort Frances; James Bay, at Moose Factory; Kenora, at Kenora; 
Manitoulin Island, at Manitowaning; Moravian, at Highgate; Nipissing, at 
Sturgeon Falls; Parry Sound, at Parry Sound; Port Arthur, at Port Arthur; 
Rice and Mud Lakes, at Peterborough; Sarnia, at Sarnia; Saugeen, at Chippawa 
Hill; Sault Ste. Marie, at Sault Ste. Marie; Sioux Lookout, at Sioux Lookout; 
Six Nations, at Brantford; Tyendinaga, at Deseronto; and Walpole Island, at 
Walpole Island; Nakina, at Nakina; Simcoe, at Sutton West. 


Quebec 


Abitibi, at Amos; Bersimis, at Betsiamites; Caughnawaga, at Caughnawaga; 
Jeune Lorette, at Village des Hurons; Maniwaki, at Maniwaki; Pierreville, at 
St. Francois du Lac; Pointe Bleue, at Pointe Bleue; Restigouche, at Restigouche; 
St. Augustin, at St. Augustin; St. Regis, at St. Regis; Seven Islands, at Sept-Lles; 
and Temiskaming, at Notre Dame du Nord. 


New Brunswick 
Miramichi, at Rogersville; Tobique, at Perth; and Kingsclear, at Fredericton. 


Nova Scotia 
Shubenacadie, at Micmac; and Eskasoni, at Eskasoni. 
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Prince Edward Island 
Prince Edward Island, on Lennox Island. 


Yukon Territory 
Yukon, at Whitehorse. 


Northwest Territories 


Fort Norman, at Fort Norman; Yellowknife, at Yellowknife. 
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Census of Indian Population classified by Religious 
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Persuasion, Age Group and Sex, by Province, 1954 








Age Group and Sex 








Under 7 years 7 and under 16 16 and under 21 21 and under 65 65 and under 70 70 and over 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female} Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1,912 1,996 1,809 1,864 794 788 3,090 2,805 131 76 215 235 
3,614 3, 587 3,534 3,642 1,488 1,494 6,581 5, 652 275 188 505 526 
23317 2,397 2,282 2,303 972 930 4,061 3,440 154 156 311 301 
305 294 284 285 141 136 591 486 19 19 36 33 
442 400, 420, 404 179 175 932 835 50 29 69 88 
310 308 326 311 181 185 642 608 22 17 52 40 
3, 487 3,499 3,833 4,040 2,198 2,055 8,271 7,560 554 412 696 655 
21 19 30 31 13 16 67 58 4 6 5 
1,784 1,743 1,833 1, 853 931 967 4,014 3,478 203 192 296 280 
2,180 2,142 2,204 2,221 912 962 3,799 3,536 154 124 258 258 
144 170 176 190 81 78 327 310 21 17 28 26 


16,576 | 16,555 | 16,731 17,144 7,885 7,786 | 32,375 28,768 1,587 1,232 2,472 2,447 
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Table 2 


Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, 
by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1957 
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Brigish GolumDiss. se. os ee dedke oss cable agi ©aepeh giana. “bute Glee 204 1,627 820,489 
Northwest Territories. ..: {0.52.5 cccses eens eke Beh OS oe eee 14 10 1,924 
Wako ih 20. occ ke Bbc onc tetas Bate MINS cane Re oe «ote aoe nee 18 15 3,000 

Matalain ods see a oe ei era © Ce Ee te ee Coe oars Did 2,225 | 5,888, 954* 


ee ee 


*Areas do not add to acreage total exactly, owing to rounding. 


Table 3 
Ordinary Expenditure, by Province, 1956-57 


Eee 




















Welfare 
Branch Tah Reserves and Fur 
ee Adminis- a sas s and Grants to} Conser- | Education Total 
tration sa | ruete Exhibi- vation 
tions 
SS en en eS oe ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ISarih Aisol itis aieb Go poGraon bose ononents ac oor atc Go0t 101,399 TMeGY | SAORABNY Woes ceumar 244, 867 656, 882 
Prince Edward Island. ...0....-00260ecllessseeces TS2O1S 8 Seer see s- B38 20daieere veins 14,915 67, 137 
[Ney ISrUnswickveriss circ etereisiersreiia aie oteletel| elena tetas i AGRA ISU Mea aresee ls WOAH No ogopce cae 165, 285 353,977 
(IGS DOU ce oalw neni eed cohen s ce ne ahaa im ere 336, 734 11,642 | 495,869 43,980 | 1,064,752 1,952,977 
Gielen ae re OU eae CCl erm oso Se 696, 589 28,063 | 811,237 86,540 | 2,300,607 3, 923, 036 
AN Eto thtal Meee a Ae Gee do nnoousbaceoonad eam oudn Hc 360, 786 11,677 | 587,528 30,486 | 2,747,459 3,737,936 
Galea t Chew alesse <cite cc ae esis erorberateiel| le eicnereestere ran 428,793 31,127 | 489,577 By fil 2,009, 353 2,993,561 
JOY im tiie elo MERON ALoin ed Se AED ONS OO Ode ol (Bice atid ora. o 495,941 24, 557 272,650 30,743 2,002,025 2,825,916 
Britishi@ olwm pla secers nek cstes eee he ore tell recetern erat ene 514,617 2,247 | 702,112 989 | 2,361,437 3,581, 402 
Norghwiestiel CLrivOrles eee mpi eres ola sete le evelorer sts (nate 655469" linancereteiters Uy Dae} Hl Breen secs o| oucndecado: 259, 657 
EVALIEG Tee oe ee asp a Leia Dies See veete | os heer orate BOE NAT oe comGae Seo 0 dm etree ee 133, 265 224, 250 
Headquarters and miscellaneous.......... 455, 982 145, 532 210, 472 107, 339 15,565 1,719, 2838 2,654, 123 
Grant to provide additional services to 
Indians of British Columbia............|-...--+--- FO a soooude AQ OOO Sect eetercee | tacts resorts 99,999 
455,982 |3,303,495 | 319,971 ]4,245,193 | 243,014 14,763,198 | 23,330,853 
Statutory—Indian Amnuities..2...5-cises.|.20 +) eae fans eens oe fe cr semmins|coclesm enol “= eeent ttl aoa can amee 403, 526 
Statubory——PetslONS.accc sos asieeenledteed leew sm ence e] ists aot ciety Scie tart rs bah Nt ey crac tere mact 420 
Crrand: total css scc baled is is Wate en os Mee ere ou 5] + 8s Seeapeletay siete ece ol cay bcate were) 's aiosery, elt ee eaetan acess = $23, 734, 799 
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Table 4 


Open Account—Advances for Assistance to Indians and Repayments, by Province, 
Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Outstanding Advances, April 1, 1950721 et oe ere eta c nw ccvescrcteavennceD 240,019.49 
ADVANCES, 1956-57 


BYTE RCN MIR Ac lating Socal ptancy coca wi wid rin eB ne Nil 
STU ISIE CM OMLISTIN A eA ks Pee te Micthca's Tae BRR Me * ween te ae ey mow ss $ 14,442.38 
Le RI OR 8 os NO iat S sa Ba ok Liane male bn Abiacey a Siaunia Nil 
Rare EMRITIM SOA RAIA 5 SOU IN ch RD MG coc, eh Nt 3 aateshuchenae Hen iced 119, 367.38 
RR RTO? oe TT i i Ae rc een Rect. on, ay er 22 220.00 
1 Vs Sc VTE an I Rc, Se ee ne a 56,446.28 
OTSA dN Oe ee ere Cr ne, nae a a ey eae eer 10, 631.80 
INO We Lat EELS vcd ors suiaiins tare ans aid ade ee eee oa. ome AS kegs 232.00 
Niven cere vert tee rt ott het y Ven Ob here settee Set RA ne a5 88 4,835.30 
erences ici Ard LSA... soos at Metis he ess Sere cla pore se e/a otpy 28 Soe one Nil 
—_————— 228,178.64 
477,498.12 
REPAYMENTS, 1956-57 
UTTER cree eta WAR Caner eR! OP Nec Pew Ae eee eee eae Nil 
Eee COGN ee ee Coe Ree Sees REE e Pe 10,799.11 
TNS ist OO ae ee TOR Ae me nes ae eee ne Beers 1,126.56 
Bie arent cer eA Tl te a oak ed AAS acdc oa eho e a Gnehbe aie Bae Vue esas 24,389.71 
eect Wee RE eI 35. cos Sh S 4 Ghote Rrele 9.5, Be iateia andrea any sre CEM 4,592.27 
Are i I Wk 0 5 OE BES en Sac oy 5 cokes /Pigidior hele we she Wis! 6 a8 29, 265.53 
Gon 2 re enn here er er 4,003.44 
PCa eee RU eC me ie ene a cies anh Surtees ease a etasie nye 978.63 
HA Ce ean CR ACM te tt Oe glares Ps. oid ai es ails vg gdp anaig ans Oe Gel 2,602.21 
eee MAES SUI 5g aveo hay 12d se wane PO RE LEY gas wide bes ¢ PE ees Nil 
77,757.46 


eran eek vances, MATCH 31:1 000 : 1 sack k «sss alnaty.n 6 suas. cewls § An alerae> $ 399.740. 67 
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Table 5 
Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for 
Year Ended March 31, 1957 
CapiITaL ACCOUNT 
Balance, April 1). 1068. cosa ori BAe ote nee aka aera tigen Oe eae rs I ae $20, 730, 252.49 
Receipts 
Land Sales (principale wai tates tee rene eee ae ee emo ae $ 603,266.77 
Lumber salesiecec ss. . a. ae eaiett Sri a enrages 19,489.96 
Fe a ricscirt tie ie, den ia acne IC ccc RI ac COIS SCE 0 701,823.73 
Cia Gl Cities NOUN atc ye 5 Ae ene Ba alnats Hehe nye aitisie nies ne rina S/2eeP Fe eeyG 106, 156.95 
Cilgowaltiesd Lovett een cette ea ene ene neem neni antag 1, 298, 668.28 
CRW eine Nai ticoc ace ou et ois CNW 8 eee tad es eer ee ieee ee 248,739.84 
Band. loam repay Wiens ey. soa ree ce Sas ee be tne tah bom weet Omran ee ae Toros or 
Housing repay imelitg gues a+. eeawice sn dos von as one os eee eae 29,426.69 
Compensation—water diversion canal—Blood reserve.....--.++++eseee8: 310,000.00 
MiscallavecUss:dcacacesaued ASAE io ee Shee 26 ome one ere ae 165,425.66 
i 8 H90, 889.99 
24, 286, 137.88 
Disbursements 
Cash distributions of timber dues, etc......-...+ sees cess errr eretetetees $1, 187,027.00 
Bufranchisemente: scesgs6s ss 2hLeei earch es: totes h eee eee sores 226,719.76 
Band. 1OADS. <u vcs.og co acton is ethasue eco rpeaciwee tne ite, are cio eiani 55, 229.04 
Laval (e082, cop iaset Poe ae ong Stes aaa na ak 3,245.00 
Construction and maintenance of band property....----++++s+ssrsrerete 64,278.95 
Construction of Indian DOUSeGe. sh icnk 1G. =. eee eg ee ocr aa ens 7 Pl SOS 
Rorvicni iat Orbs «oa 0.3 teeter tga ony Salk cree ene oa ag ence antag my eegas 35, 166.79 
Roads aid. DMdges. o.cupbec sete eee cighicens phen eet en rere areas 89,939.71 
Fire protection of timber.......-+.+-+-#8ahkii-aaweper eae 0 10,004.70 
MiscellabeGUs. lcs sues calcite Ses fei asm ste ae eh orm cgme ea atinsis Wie a Ay 318,108.17 
es, UOTE OF 
Balauce, March Bi, QS tb oc s- sos os 2g score st os seen seems oro beri calls ee $22,171,130.21 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Balance, April 1/1950) POGRR. sn enrgs cs sce fi da titan tare zeae tees CES eas sa $ 5,462, 736.40 
Receipts 
Interest from LOVETMMIENE: <5. 256 Koes aten «9s gies rere riel eae sn $ 1, 267,291.57 
Rentals <ie ecxra eee Oe awe Mean se neal wih ak a eae eae en EU 1,505, 289.57 
Taterest on land sales. of ic6 cc shen («Bice sae eo pe Me eee on 3,851.56 
Savings deposits and proceeds of estates. ..5.6-sceesesestsecsststeaeeaes 669, 640.04 
Band: loans Pepay iments. .< oc 0 boa. be<4> sing ie Sergio Pee es 13,068.33 
Housing repay mienter’....5. tees ies wake Oty heenaar ee rer res ese sarees 1,999.92 
Plte projects. otto aga Who nen Re mew ieaine Cees nae eri ae 372,588.47 
Road subsidies tees de. vine see ee naaaeend see seas on hs ere nee 19,518.35 
Collections for seed grain, CbG..0) sie. tila deel Grw gob oer Ee jy ei re ings 662,553.72 
Saloeof handicraftitts...0 .. gate sateaesoe sees eee 2 eee eee Mier cane 18,466.40 
Sale of fish—Sandy Lake and James Bay fishery RCCOUDILT A. Leak HG hee 36,777.88 
Mistallxa@uus Tre «sk do vaed ole ce notes oe ie bncafigicltigs fe eta ai at ee sages os 492,241.19 
aoe eee 851063, 257.00 
$10, 526,023.40 
Disbursements 
Cah distributions cccead cet Gone Snakes cn tee teen ee ee eae cee cea $ 631,584.50 
Pick yet 1 Wd NAOMI Ge is oie cate ieee chs Seven twain emree ergs rary aki. 584,187.61 
Hospital andmedieal tees lef 5.0.6. nage pints sh igema mone i: ees 2 mie sae 50,506.46 
Repairs and maintenance of band property . 2.02% 2.5.55 es. so eae aeE ee 235,194.89 
Booad repairs..y sc susdsaios a2 bernie a eieoedereaness b ecomeenyead Sung ccnelaene fale ty o/h ASiSIaa Sere 270, 742.63 
Apriculturé.j cca ee oop os +s +o ea ee Oe ea aaa e Tee a oe 828, 220.48 
Handicraft expetieee ss. < -tce gare ueaes oan Ma Score os oh cree Geen er ace 18,051.03 
Tifranchiseiiethe cic... 26 oo. po cews bibipe ein waye ow heen ae meleiarognee 43,520.59 
Repairs to Indiatt houses, . (64).p.-5 Veesen erg see we Weep eee mentees 553,854.21 
Pur DrOjechd.y ne) te 2s Wes eae a ee Gis Bee crag ce einige eae aac 375,207.91 
NES CORRE ids 1a Gu Wel esl rhs EAS 4 wohele obo ve ARE Serer nigritana ok 5,882.78 
Savings withdrawals and estate set tlermientesviedin sepa riaca westerners 576,685.91 
Sandy Lake and James Bay fishery ACCOUNE........ eee cece e eee e eres 41,205.01 
Compensation—Primrose Lake air weapons range.....-+-+++-2ser errr 242,313.87 
Aisaollaneatis Cees Cees MUTE ee eet Mee hea een tes hetero 583,435.12 
——_—__——._ §,, 040, 592.95 
Balance, March 81; T0570: saci swaks ones as sweet enue wnginw myers oa ee ra eee $ 5,485,430.45 


Grand total, March. 31) 1057660 .0 ccse deb buted ee 35 ney Oe <P nn an ainiy epee ai ie 


$27 , 656, 560.66 
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Table 6 
Indian Education—Ordinary Expenditure, by Province 1956-57 
Province a ai Loe General Total 
$ $ $ $ 

Nova Sco ula tl. oc obee eee 08s oc SARE a tose 171,410.21 ie AS Pn 244, 867.33 
IDPPIneO ENG WEG mLslam ana ete ancora serous Soke oles RAO G oats oat PSE are Sob es bos 14,915.29 
IN@wabrunswick.t 4 -febd. 1b tht... dete «seas eS CRUEL BE, Fe nodes ghee 48 Smale were’ 165,285.19 
(ie ine Ad tex aoe nwo a) Shean: 2 79S Se es 632,406.90 SOP oea aD. « sake ave apne 6 1,064, 751.50 
CRAPO LAR SRS. SacBee 5 eERG. 5 Gls cevbrse > 1, 0416597 .37,4.51, 25900059 a). 2s. once estes 2,300, 606.90 
erg tial. gue eet cocks exis GAME sient s 9! Regs «taal 1,018, 258.721) 1ef293 20018 1... 25 62. es aa 2, 747,458.85 
Gas eA LOMO Wa llnt oe a ebiercs cose sa ebieos ao chaas bs ROM 762, 42 CT 207 2070 cot Maca meek are + op 2,009, 352.76 
Al ebart 4 pe geld as cos Gee mays SA ei: | B01, 562.23 1)-1,6007401062 vue nas gree 2,002, 023.85 
British Cobirmioia 4.08... -> ho... 4 By oe. lode. 1,078, 751 209. WN 1, 28a nO8624 Mors cic eres ee 2,361, 438.23 
Nevaeh eh ae ta tek Se aep. <<a eer oe eee ~ 42,041.35 (lie Dacca Want e-pndirytaees 133, 265-11 

Tuition and maintenance of Indian children in 
non-Lndian and Foint schools. J.% 226 oj. |. gee tee et dee nee eae r nee 1,060, 422.71 1,060, 422.71 
Galarias anc travel. ean Wolk weep VETERE Gack coc |s oo eds ees A BAS: wae eek: 156,601.72 156,601.72 
School books and stationery. ....4.2...-.0.+- 281,902.86 TO EAIS 04 Bis its spree eles . 420,321.80 
ideale ne clis ox said maemo atncthc iS om atetin, os 60,424.21 1,025.31 20,437.19 81,886.71 
Grand toMaliebiciss saoes sso es 7,824,897.59 | 1,237,461.62 | 14,763,197.95 





5,700, 838.74 








_op ee | | pe Yoel ode be te Ee eee 
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Table 


Indian School Statistics, by Province, 


Number of Schools Enrolment 













Province or Territory 









ee Day | Seasonal | Hospital Girls | Total | Average ‘ ne e 
Prince award LelaiG eters. crierene> oilers ere el Ald Behrend? toe oul oetome ee te 20 38 25.57 88.18 
Nova Scotiaces. psp cccstre ee actctee PPAR doc cic fl Se eee eee rons [lots ox oeoyanseaeets 80 159 155.80 97.98 
Loactons Slee cile eerie 242 465 408 .02 87.93 
News Brunswitl ce cree ecole nicteisin OT IRS nes Gareth renee ec 239 476 397.24 83.45 
Quebec 2a See ete eseraeeerey Avs Aceh he Ae RE Renal eters 251 463 443 .92 95.87 
36 61 57.18 95.04 
JERE 1 WG | Wy a tenes Atta Waar sraciece 714 1,455 | 1,289.24 88.60 
Aa, Ne ey Pores ceeee Sulleonsk tee 142 291 244.41 83.98 
Stee trayacere cotel| repahersretater cites 1 61 118 111 94.07 
Ontario gc: -emaet oe tee eae 116 | Mags sc fee | Uap ae ol Hee eS re 862 | 1,700 | 1,634.51 96.14 
11 22 17.39 79.04 
5 oa Riseaxace nO | Wiereer cece cig sl We crencliime scrarcee 2,476 4,956 | 4,244.02 85.64 
<n | Mes alt) ibe! See ee 369 748 587 .22 78.50 
Pease sath | hy Meehan ts |e ora sears 2 37 64 46.89 (esti 
20 1597 ad (OR Pe SRE Ea epee 
IWant to Daicmeteem tase cto roie steve iereriars a Wine | Bia dd iene tect COP 647 | 1,237 | 1,173.75 94.88 
125 241 164.41 68.22 
LBA atren (tot ee aera B Wormer’ cnt 1,367 | 2,872 | 2,491.66 86.76 
Stren ERA a tenses thane Dal Maiccs siavecsvan 23 42 39.38 93.78 
I AN el ees cae eae | tees ets On 8 3 91 189 127.51 67.47 
34 GG: lsc Seoeoetaee lalate ote 
Saskatchewan ee aienem ote serine (Vp dl aries aie | Ihe niparetanaciedl War me. Cele 909 | 1,784 | 1,718.48 96.32 
61 129 110.96 86.01 
Ernie (tile | Pyare eats ag Werte crea 1,182 | 2,334 | 1,996.65 85.54 

eos | Renn ee | eh EA 1 9 PI 3 29.70 99 
25 G10 ae ee elec er 
Mibertar tee o.s heteeccoeckeecesits AS ces cctorccll paras aRlG acvocieettes 1,343 | 2,560 | 2,428.18 94.85 
151 304 261.24 85.93 
Ane yb | ee eters (tarsnd orcs 750 | 1,479 | 1,299.80 87.89 
Rs aeyonic nme Okc aee ee : 27 6 57.67 96.11 
wile die ite Gre meeennd| era star aes 1 146 261 251375 96.45 
24 AQ ecient Pecil a cae kate os 
British) Columplaemes acces tees Tale cet Al eeaesieeer etal semen 1,325 | 3,567 | 2,432.20 94.74 
132 286 274.39 95.94 
TAS. (RE rie selsenarcus| latch eters 1,578 | 3,165 | 2,849.56 90 .03 
enero ere nes |Weier reer 3 83 170 146.36 86.09 
29 DOr sc lowe teineere 
A UK ODE est ere ote avisee te Ly Pace cred liabrsereciotheti| ree seumeesrae 65 129 126.62 a 76 

2 
dh eae alliance tel al ores cares 95 176 165.92 94.27 
TT Ota ee oe oe ce ailen sromiae 66 368 31 11 15,663 | 31,033 |27,810.60 89.61 
Analysis of Enrolment 

Residential school pupils.......... |. cece e fees eee ee[eeeee sere c[eeeeeecees 5,482 | 10,599 |10,113.46 95.42 
*Day pupils at residential schools. .|........[-...:eee}eseee sree e fern ence ees 518 1,045 887.57 84.93 
Day School pups. ..00c-:2 050 e+e ls oo seewels pce een) see ear sail emer mauer 8,663 | 17,416 |15, 167.68 87.09 
Seasonal school pupils..........000}ecececesfeceeeeeefeceeececealeceseeceee 661 | 1,141 928 .68 81.39 
Hospital school pupils.............[o.ceeeec fers cree ede e tees ene afereererees 439 832 713.21 85.74 
TMOtal camer hc cee cir rete och ccse eel cuatecstotorcteter | ke tomar rarer 15,663 | 31,033 |27,810.60 89.61 





**Pupils residing at residential 
schools and attending provincial 
or private schools. (Not added 
to totals in Table 7, but included 
in Table 9.)..... TORS SP A A Te ec Nets ear Claas eeeroel| Ortaca 














132 273 
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7 
as at January 31, 1957 


en SN a Sr 








Kinder- 

ne I II III IV V VI VII VIII exe xX XI eT 
ear 10 5 7 5 ii 4 1 i aie) ese la AL Td Wes ee Sel, ee 
10 25 29 22 20 14 14 11 | ee Sak eh A res PO | aes. cine ee 

83 80 80 70 56 53 37 13 1S eee ce eno cee ea peices arate ais lances 

34 120 (hel 75 50 51 27 Dil At Wal ABE Le A Ae Ree bes Ns eam Isto Sak, 

27 130 132 71 47 27 10 o 5 A Ie, ae OR lity Ser RO DISS loner eee Si EP 

13 18 13 1 5 1 een | Wh © Be al Ue Dele Vee dl bf et a tea lie, snl ae Ri. 8 

102 289 240 232 188 140 120 99 28 LTB SecBattes Sto | coxene eon real ee ee eae 

76 143 36 33 all te menos TPH Fk. aes | eee aa eRe octal erate: 4 | aerator ell cceoneramters 

SAW 5, ravens 80 25 9 Ante ee Mere PN aeeet Well ee Wen es Sagal oly nopeta Milo rare get Won aeboRe rea lta acorn 
145 294 276 226 218 171 117 76 59 52 Sif 14 15 
ceed ie OR OO): hie are iss oo 8 94:4 Biche SAME hadero: dee nen el (ts Ses 4 1 3 2 1 
251 1,068 712 713 627 492 444 355 Dae 31 De eee. ote ol ween eee 

230 18 121 52 24 et, | alae a |, eee Sn Fe Riel ix 2 erie ie 4] RR a em [ee RAS ened lho. Corey snr 
atten 17 15 9 7 5 5 4 Dates. come cle sender lear gers oleae 
74 2 1 1 Wier creat 1 11 8 12 5 9 1 

58 PGA 226 188 52 136 91 51 55 35 21 10 3 

29 45 46 41 26 26 14 10 Oe Te eee oer cree | sean Weta care | eater hobeate 

220 771 473 466 367 279 187 73 31 ITS Wee een: Wied i tevrat remnce hec crete a 

14 13 1p} 7 Tr eee en Ae ek Rn rece oT Be Ae 6 2 Wane cscucs uate Were one deeisyss| arenes ess) omar eae 

1 100 29 17 13 9 8 9 Bab dere 2 1D rte bn et oe 
Pete een Pentre tey: | cr usrcasicre Feiicedin cd ees oes. si lfevot etal, sete [Soot sete xPellwiaie a eo is 15 ile 9 18 8 3 
104 341 221 268 236 198 133 80 78 50 27 31 17 

30 24 20 15 11 Ld 8 AS ao deaeac rail Wis ose eaten [eben see et tee ona: ote cates 

273 461 381 327 287 229 182 106 84 2 |My Mal | cseecesce a al Foe oe 

10 1 3 3 , oul iy 5 PRS om | Cth rl ie ee 2 lecrareen eet 

ore ee | MN a Ie rete mete Tite Caney ait [MoM eae a ICR ci uc eteere [istate ee tanete[ioosiate, offs ace fle siete sia’ 31 18 6 6 
168 855 396 391 336 289 260 183 143 36 SI Ne aie tetra Pmetantes ara 

23 61 56 51 35 25 18 25 (lp Wee eos Rome lonencieers ai limneren eters tte 

220 309 244 185 205 134 107 53 21 An) STS PES Sibi a at sicpenes enter spore 

13 28 14 Fie: | ee ea [AR cet eee eee Lee pe ec opel ces cal ere PRL eae li eucoPat che rites note sus pannel ew oraias “areas 

op AL aerate 96 25 25 27 16 19 25 8 14 4 1 1 
SCAR 5 5 3 5 2 2 2 1 6 7 OA WE Pe chats 
ff 459 340 alte 410 307 254 166 113 95 56 25 24 
Maraecten 67 43 54 49 24 27 TBO Sam atte de Meee rere i | nae arate se beagee one ea 
108 720 496 450 450 340 321 162 TUS atc eeceralittee tensed | anaes sto | ee eee 

Cian Rees 44 30 20 18 23 16 12 3 7. le eee ey asl anions Ee od keane Sete 
stds MERA OAL Hao ces on itl cla echt low Ste ame BIG] (ea once Gc [GEOR Re nciteet| CMA eariP eRe. lec immeneaartied fo mrOn ec hii 22 18 9 3 
21 13 20 18 17 ie 14 4 Bs [cRecee ie ere a eetereter cre iotetsisconeic te | oieereteeeters 
Beh onkefeh tan iB Hal LO GAOT LOCC CRITERIA WCE CR OR COT TUE rae ota: (TR Wie oe Ree er PO (ener Ae al tear mee ROG Cee oO ask 
if 40 20 20 23 26 21 11 SHED ene Recreate Rens ee pe teeters 2 Seeker 

2,247 6, 769 4,852 4,396 3,925 3,036 2,469 1,584 1,100 346 163 85 61 


540 1,828 1,640 1,495 |} 1,441] 1,159 893 578 474 268 144 80 59 
71 224 176 181 127 91 72 61 34 2 3 2 1 
1,298 3, 868 2,728 2,545 | 2,258] 1,729; 1,450 894 577 58 OW sate sa. Wereteiaterore 
333 502 183 92 27 2 Of Seeiotyol Momemooe AEB oon DD meta oocllonspoccdlocouosne 
5 347 125 83 72 55 52 51 15 18 5 3 1 
2,247 6, 769 4,852 4,396 | 3,925 ~ 3,036. 2,469 | 1,584) 1,100 346 163 85 61 
2 7 6 4 7 2 3 28 22 80 66 34 13 
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Table 8 


Indian Residential Schools, Classified by Denominational Auspices, 
by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1957 


Nee Ee ee ee ee a YT 




















Number of Schools According to Province or Enrolment 
Territory 
3 5 
Denominational Auspices ~ 2 
eo ea) cam eer Peo Wl ae a 5 Total | Boys | Girls | Total 
3 o 5 Be 3 = 7 S| B 
> fe) fa} CS sd o geig= i) 
© 3 ae 138 S|) Sad COpane 
4 ec fo) = 0) < |mqmoO | 
Anglican Church, ...% 00. je see eee oe 1 A Nene tas 2 4 2 1 14 1038 1043 2081 
Roman ©auholiespens on. seer 1 3 6 5 7 11 LOM Se or ee 43 3493 3824 oud 
Presby teria: 41. pics’ 'sebb eee | sce eel eee ole 1 1] S| coca eats take =e) 2 147 173 320 
United Ghurchit: s.tisee ene itoeic | eke e |e mr | reece Sulake 2 TBO ce as 6 439 442 881 
Meo talsnenty en ccacreste oer ele's 1 4 mt 9 9 17 13 il 65 5117 5482 10599 
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Table 9 


Enrolment of Indians at Provincial and Private Schools, 
by Province, September 1, 1956—March 31, 1957 



































as) cs) 
A lantern I a 
— iS FF 5 
Grade, Year or | 6 g 3 Z| s| 3s > 
Type of Training Tl aw © ° re 8 cS a2 | BS 5 
eel a2 x © z 2 = * lag tas | §s 
aE Ss z Q a = ay o oo ll © & xy B 
‘he | (8 ® = = a 8 aa ee (Aa Ae 
Ae) 4 Z oC o = I <a | 90 | 4a | He 
Grade— 
Le Reeds ceca S insignis oct Shs 1 23 3 33 224 49 92 d2 285 252 27 
De WONG Sa ecink aa gs Sees SHER OOS ae ee 10 2 38 157 43 29 40 214 95 16 
Bie PWN es BHAA OILS SR 1 6 3 60 118 29 25 57 215 85 16 
AGE We AA a un ant poor stra | ee 9 2 BD 106 30 26 55 165 95 14 
Ae Se RO See eae ORs: Cee! [carer Aen 16 11 52 112 17 13 40 170 52 20 
Bite epee setae aac ERR we [acids ots 22 8 De 87 18 11 38 182 32 8 
(aE ee EL 0 2 See ae ae). Re CE beet» 11 10 Bi 103 16 5 38 230 18 6 
Sid ae ose AAS 3 a aaa toe ores 1 15 5 33 69 oh 7 48 160 17 6 
ee | Ae > Reema eek! eee 5 27 18 18 187 18 42 46 156 9 15 
NO RER Ae, cae, ORD >. READ Bees 5 Semen a 8 19 3 18 119 8 18 26 99 1 5 
| aria Ces’) 2 Semeaemeiree cree a Sane i 10 3 13 88 3 14 26 62 2 1 
1 nears ee. Se, CEPR ae ie.) See 1 4 1 8 38 5 5 12 DE EG execs 2 
Ai eee OE cee es cre alc ee eben oes [ahaa Uletoventtene OF ee Eee ool ates s (Ip || an Oe ee i ee 
University year— 
i a: ARR ad ERS SMe occa [Eee oa 2) =r 4 2 1 3 1 AS | DERE PIE, 3.5 Ahan ce 
cE co ee hates cua ieee cane 1 os Oe cL tee ree [spice ects la cepteavels Lae ae ee eee lh eooe 
Dee Ae oo suas aes Pesos il Wen atrse i eee BB hes 3 ey 1h teal cl Peevas || Scents ate 
An ESN cere ethic ee sass oats aie odie mie e Pecbeeake Thai, SRN e Sree all: RR eon ee: Peel eee ae old 
ee NE Me ee RR RBS 2 nec haa [ Re cae |Mncoisiono's Lette ona [ater are iT Lae Si cee iaeame (Rae SEAS | Se 2 || Pree Pe 2 
WB a@her brea loo | sea att aise tere aur Vet ||scceal ale aletedel oye 3 9 2 Bie ance Hi | Sener Pare 
Peristeredmunse. se aeete oece ss se ata 3 1 4 11 1G Petree 2 (| oe COR ees 
INES ALO ete 5 ay WS ee fee ance cae eRe ee haroiarcya [tsar |pomneee i) 4 4 11 14 8 1 
(Gorm HRETCIN GAA aaa he lsheist eter: | settee: ore 3 4 23 22 5 i 14 13 Si | ane 
Trades eee Maas eae eos Gus narnk iaes © 1 1 2g 14 10 6 13 28 iFoWN eesti ee) 
Onneregy yan ea aS Ae ede hie aise aseee’ ss [inivorseers 1 3 6 3 1 5 17 AQ lore. ate 
MOGGLS A ot Se odo ee hes tons Wa 182 aa 444 |1,489 269 308 544 |2,081 127 137 
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Table 


Distribution of Residential and Day Pupils in Indian Schools, 
RESIDENTIAL PUPILS 


Ra oe Ne peed cia spall eS 














Age I 
Beginners | Repeaters 
5 years and under cS a ee ee leer ora aemeice yl (San oiSDiGnCe in enc coarse | hea Dares iar 
de A AE Tak aa eee UES Bat Beier ee 
113 10 
Uh Ey sc mene eleva ates 221 74 
231 65 
SS ease o Migtaicuan tents o/s 152 139 
114 94 
Re oy ee Stee ali estas 72 88 
68 62 
LQ Si ene eeck otecceecere 39 52 
30 24 
DS See es cccbiatec ss 22 26 
18 17 
1D) Sop Rta oe are se erororenre 11 3 
11 6 
13)" S* tec er oer 6 6 
8 6 
14S, La eee weniehemseie 5 1 
3 3 
1s en ee ee ee come | WEP 200 ho oticged Iocoempi 1c 24g) be Soman Chu 
Lop ees eet Le aaa ete colts ahslipreliate 1 
11; Gn ORR cece emg Oommen bra) | Se ere Om aree) (ee eeeorecied Joe ientoo chtee (oc 
tT PAR ie ereeve Sine be Ce ane Wee he Va Phe Te dee, at, ee ayer. - 
a oes | Mee? wee Tt Th NER ER | Week ulehee ee (ee 
19 years and over Oe aS TBE ARR BE sos | Sues foe lee 
Total by Sex 618 395 
608 288 
Grand: Lotaly aeeecosleece on 15226 683 





* See footnote page 94 
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10 


by Age, Sex and Grade, as at December 31, 1956* 
RESIDENTIAL PUPILS 











Grades 
Total ore 
VI VII VIII IX x XI XII Auxiliary a“ 
Seer eee | ee oe Set eet NR rah emi Aegon Te MMR cueMPY sragsifophilcouslestepmverta vers: Lever et oot coke [ich onsardile ordiaial l/s totanat austen wats 24 
ie A ee A A Ee BRON I. ORR SA a eto, 6 A eno eee aren Eee enc) (Renee rec Ora 31 55 
Da rere | Reece eee | ees || OR cee ceuetepe| aie: tetate mr ave a|itialaraie thaaslers | Shain vals «ssa mardnchargtenete ale 156 
naw 2 esa MWe, eeentrhmeo ted horn Albis GER EO  lets oo RE Bigetine al ecteatn  Sitnteal (Gero meae tered (eet eer ear RSet aera i 216 372 
Pee ree | RS en mee Bo AES WW og Se Seti neraaemtececass 51[lorautene ary acer) |(o Bave givin @al|lenctarahon set o ker aha 449 
ene | NE ee nN | ek a tee, Cora aes ciel esate peertchctescallokeit e-<isktis ot latera stanave tile villares sian aus’ eia:abelacs 464 913 
bee oe A SS HIS aR SI, ee ie a eee ee (ee en ee eee eee rr 556 
Fated tole, salle ois OO Slo all Pes Bo te TE Bs onto Or Goldl eirtns cairns] aoe teed] (En ce Oeics Omi waite aresio gs 566 teiz2 
Pe | Rn ee a Gk | tre aye rah Mpnnie oss <ilaare ee clersleae ase tne badane. nahn 640 
OI rn | PIII ok | rt See reat comet ereearcies [nweuttsle gorse sors io Wteroveispes arn [sat st aecenearener 606 1,246 
ree fn | eam Fe ie ee ae eee oraees svat |aresarer ai aortare ate cana |oaeaaaten capo cearereraterd! 5 590 
Aman | CPI eae, OF Mt hE ceo TRL ected ope Log aiare cas ty seta vaiar adel arscevsrs |fauc si aveva at weet 634 1,224 
14 hee Se ree SE | ee yee ee Hod A ot [lated 6 fie o aim oan ermiatnat ant 590 
30 OE | RR in| IRN pg neem RA a Mercae (He Peer aaiede stil tcvaeiemuate wee ise aclanel> © aXe ou 597 1,187 
68 15 SN A oA ee | Nee Or oe Petcare | abana deh Sve Sik ake aPahetotoheNcl chee 585 
103 21 G1 ae enc cee Ue cv rete seston Il seteatic: suave cutens | lor tes myrerrereiensie i 592 isa lee 
122 65 20 OA Hine een lee ie ee eee [Peer Ri er 521 
129 85 29 OEE | ce ye Pee It oo necevatars lle aiaseen ste tees 558 1,079 
109 97 49 14 Le eoetee  etee Oelie vec. 320 atte ah coaaesovars Sets 445 
101 111 70 25 Been pee. Ue teh ceva Sater rere 2 495 940 
83 64 68 40 i 1 dha ta Aaa ees 353 
75 88 119 38 20 ft) DE Ss mieten ieee aR iy Or 413 766 
15 22 33 47 23 3 1 2 159 
11 24 49 55 24 10 3 5 211 370 
2 2 10 18 13 8 Gira lbs 61 
4 4 8 20 Pat 11 Soll ake eee 86 147 
ee ee HRC eR ats gS ald, oust 2 6 10 14 Tlao eye tee 43 
ny) Paes ares 1 if 14 10 13 2 49 92 
etme RE chee Lo aa cate i. 1 3 15 10s rea aacaome: 30 
ee OME NUE <8, xh LBs Ware is, russ anlase eee 3 6 13 oie lector 34 64 
413 266 186 128 57 41 29 2 5, 202 
458 335 277 157 96 45 31 10 5,552 
871 601 463 285 153 86 60 12 10, 754 10, 754 
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Table 


Distribution of Residential and Day Pupils in Indian Schools, 
DAY PUPILS 


a ee eae EES 






































Grades 
Age I 
Beginners | Repeaters 
5 years and under.........-0 cesses seeeeeeeees af NR tee | emer tt [a Bican chet ic er 
Goo Bibs. (ae ea passe rt | CGNs 1 | iain, eon 
419 34 
(ners We) | eS Sele cr oba ce cmo.concr car ; 396 218 
381 209 
Tn: one} Geren Sao COO COL OO Come Core re 160 253 
133 212 
OO) i AE A ae oc decade eoree samme ss 57 154 
51 132 
se (on Rens OOo c oogad Ome cre ote 19 78 
15 54 
Ae (he 9, RIE Saco. cat eteerethenpneccis tae stetruscsy a 6 39 
8 26 
12, Se ORE ccc ser dtesske ayant ese alo ees 5 25 
3 8 
19: 8S) ee Ea aceeuctaspeestosl as sees 9% 4 13 
1 12 
fie A AER en taasinanyaa st 1 13 
3 15 
tee ee ORR oo RAS ema aoe cineca Pe Wea einen: Site 2) See cr 4 
1 6 
$6 A OBE ch RR Abe ces bodes est] BMD). Ee Bae et le ait cae eres eae 
Oy... eee nn a (ie eee Abr 1 
Br BB cc A eeyWBeharcertns Mcpice nee Bh EME a a chee irre Ole Bice it tara Aare ear ins 
via een cee Soper: FS Be ee Neary Ale ag, Fa Wi a AR (ER aie: |) Sh oh a | 
19: yeaa endvONee:. [bias abacrteerer Mares +>) Wi ae | AL ||) Share 
Total daw Sex: of edeaes cee s tes Mae tee 1,122 835 
1,065 709 
Granageotal: -bi@Ps: pean tbe ee raed 2,187 1,544 





*The figures in this table do not correspond to those showing total school population, because returns were not 
received from all schools. The low figures for distribution above Grade VIII result from the fact that most Indian 
pupils in the high school grades attend non-Indian schools. 
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10 
by Age, Sex and Grade, as at December 31 1956—Concluded 














ear aes See ae Rs © ees em eT ee 
Hospital Grand 
Classes Total Total 
5 119 
8 140 259 
9 673 
1 593 1,266 
7 937 
4 953 1,890 
9 954 
6 902 1,856 
3 948 
4 955 1,943 
11 869 
6 824 1,693 
7 832 
5 792 1,624 
7 736. 
5 746 1,482 
4 662 
5 692 1,354 
6 615 
8 608 1,223 
4 385 
1 348 733 
3 106 
5 120 226 
5 14 
12 30 44 
4 4 
10 17 21 
27 29 
40 40 69 
111 7,883 
115 7,800 





226 15, 683 15, 683 
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Table 11 
Distribution of Teaching Staff by Province, as at January 31, 1957 








Teachers in 


; jee Seasonal 
Province or Territory Day Hospital | Residential Total centage ar esd 
Schools Schools Schools , 
Prince Edward Island...... Dil Ge Nee iia ooo adte ereoer airiets wie. 2 02a sc4san eta eee 
Nowa Scotia Qiasacis.bs aes - 20 Glee leete ees 2% 5 27 Pts PA NRO oa 8 
New Brunswick......:.4.:. 1 RE MR RC sores Ay a SO ar 19 ST Tighe ce coe 
Que bat : 4. A. oi eB tes 69 5 17 91 8.51 13 
Southern Ontario........... 1020) eh tee seers sss 5 107 10); Leach: B= Saat nae 
Northern Ontario.......... 74 3 42 119 11.20 22 
Manitoba. #208 .sacics hs eee: 106 7 55 168 15.74 2 
Saskatchewan........).45-. 93 2 73 168 DRS Ey be EP ge See ee 
Alberta. i. ts tips ss ost eae 58 10 94 162 15.21 3 
British Columibia....5.4... WA 8 56 181 THOM ce pecker 
VaROn. 4:40 oas tots ees OO) | Fa begeus ees 9 15 TiAl Nets doin eat 
is ne Oo 668 ae 356 1,059 100 40 





Table 12 


Number of Instructors in Practical Arts Employed in Indian Schools and Number 
of Students under Instruction, by Province, as at December 31, 1956 














No. of Instructors No. of Students 
Industrial Home Industrial Home 
Province Arts Economics Arts Economics 
Resi- Resi- Resi- Resi- 
dentist | shoot | pti | school | RE t | choot | Rt t | sooo 

Prince Edward Island............. — — — 1 — _ — 10 
Noy Scotiaia.tccimeeacenw sees ss — 2 1 2 45 85 53 95 
New Brunswitk:itacte te) tena sos — — 4 2 — 12 — 39 
Ouebees sac ccmntaanteas ieee 5% 3 4 4 8 94 240 137 257 
OMTATIONs skins nenles Ex eee nie sane 8 4 5 3 205 228 241 210 
Manitoba, nace.) eenie ee donde eet 6 2 7 5 138 72 153 159 
paskatchewatl 5 fans sseehkeoude | 2 9 5 451 133 465 147 
Alberta kendkcn eg vue are ae 10 2 11 2 378 26 463 36 
British Comoe. oc ene eer 5 — 2 — 158 — 279 — 


FE OUAISR: 2 ee Oe eee tees 43 16 39 29 1,469 796 eco 953 
Combined totals.......... 59 67 2,265 2,744 
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Number of Government-owned Indian Schools classified according to Number of 
Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1957 











Number of Classrooms 


















































Province or Territory eee Gay TAS oath al cath 6! | co ot OMe ah Wat! dealiae Total 
Prince Edward Island...... Day UN & cxesl Shale cee Pe Nal eae lene cal erekeea Nees Seal ara le cats al eins 1 
Nada Scbtia: Se eae a Day Mor em Gatier cod bode Helen lohects sc 8 

Pee Se Re, BE Dh a ae Os ek i fs ie Ded 1 

New Brunswick............| Day Tis TGF ee mT a CO Sa 9 
Oiebeceeteane: sot cag asinaet ay ch. Bees ee clalieae Wh deity ahaa a 16 
PE PW Ge ips a ae ee a a ee 8 

Niccatatt, am enn eT |All lei cstatateeties. 

et ont Ron ame At me tlt yt dd, clot, Vays ae 2 

Southern Ontario........... Tose als sae sanl egy me We dele litt willis, oleake|arletortoans 51 
itesiclccrtialeslaea Sen eM eRe tSeOll a sslontl-|.dhaiclicntacttics Ph. 

Northern Ontario.......... Day tt aoe am! Ae ae 52 
7s A MR an a a ee re a 

pe eet ee OS aah a a (ee ee 2 

Re euealel,  meeetee edit tl clade. cline, Peace 8 

Vieira Gan sewers ears atsvsticeaitees ca IBEav eae tun Re! 25 ee ee Fr ea ee 68 
SiAorallene! | obaB mye alot? |..0, Dicks [eae [have bee peers SAE 2 

TrOspited sree 2 Sette eects esas frecitesd femceacebte 8 
Seiad eee dl tt ales 9 

Saskatchewan onst sae 1.8 a Day Asses Gl Saeed et. epee oer ie FE 61 
Residential |e oe tomel al al. L | sale ip ledeans 9 

Re ee ee Dee ober Teen eh lee 38 
acct bo eee em oe 11T  e ee i 2 

opine we Pee tk eT 1 
Resident.) 2b Bi sit) st i} alk..| falt.bVape bh. a6 

British Columbia.......... nee © Ss ea ee Oe | er ee a ee Fe We 63 
ADEE OPS EE 7 WE || Pe) i a Bey ae | A A ee 8 

YUKON nett hoe Day. a VE all sca egctethe beets Laly oa 3 
Sreseianisates dem trates eal “tla pes lon ete obeerbeleotrscebh 2 

sa I RN PEs ary | eT a a Pa | i 





27 


52 


81 


82 


71 


55 


74 
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Table 14 


Rate of Remuneration of Teachers Employed in Indian Residential and Day Schoois, 
by Province, as at January 31, 1957 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


Salary Range | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. P.Q. |S. Ont.|N. Ont.| Man. | Sask. Alta. B.C. Neca oval 


Phe P| eS Ee | ee es 











$ 

1ZOQ 1 89D reser vrei a eter erat rere vere w pre fener premsncrel foray enerswen | eroiong sercons 3 2 1 4 Esa boing sits 15 
TOOOEZO9G. Meee el cbwsicgies| oe cue mere cena ey 1 reer ena PAS integs :. ae 1 8 PAR ae oiee 14 
FG 2.29 OA cwerersnaves ro heveven are etd rerg sretate nse frane veraroyate Aa | EES ee 4 4 3 5 3 1 22 
2300-24990). f. 0 oul ener uN PA Porto 7 Wu | Leone eer 4 5 8 7 PAP ece tc 31 
D502 60 Gi iceccrerstrar|ctorsre wr dora par guaroreterb rei aire (etetetatehe Li tiflswexe teste 1 2 1 1 1 1 8 
2700-2899). 2... |e nates th a Shogo < Da tere a ys 3 5 12 8 1 2 34 
2900-3099... ....].--.2ee% Dacor boweronste 3 1 4 13 ia ! olealagasicatiess 40 
SOLS 200 side v oll'cpdeve cider Iravteas oie piel) 2tskerexe seabed llelsnepatenet= all -) psy taser Ae eee cae 2 4 Bh i eerarcts 11 
S300 =B49 Dl ccc. sere fie javeversratereifteraererayarn i ltern ror olarey 1S | aes eee 3 5 6 12 9 2 38 
3500-38699!) 2.6.3 lee senses } ATE class 6c 1 1 4 6 9 9 Siw lig oeinckerens 35 
3700-380 Dhara cvavare-vi|is larererete oral ere wrerene sret lien aveterertte 1 1 5 4 9 6 9 1 36 
3900-4009). do. don|eeeiiageateerece scl ss seein 1 1 4 3 9 6 4 2 30 
AL OOAL9 9) sre errsoet ae orcher de red| arg wear rol erat emetttehas| teeter ener |Voncremaowoneh 2 3 3 5 Gir Meine och 18 
AR NOLAAOO Bo cl dcacelden begs gel pen tiaebid erere malin saa cs 1 1 1 8 Da Sas area 13 
ABQO—4.6 99 wecrere es eas eesrerwr trevor treererste: grea aerate pete orerone 1 re imal ston costs 1 CP LER mnie - 8 
ATQ0-48001. JE «os | checcadaatadenaetoeup weeldl: deemed beds ses pee <i iPe ae ies alee aan “tas 2 oe ai 0 
AGO 5090) pemceeeerers bs fevereverd oor biog oranaee praiftore prenarepaalleerssfevere era overeat entree: ovmrene: tCoriet ionpeset anaes y Hh, RR ET eee ence 2 
BiOO-B200.. 4. «<5 cl ebnnsdsal-cdaseh tel es treembileedpend visage * fe Ores e fect ceer ape eee TP 3 Pravin. icleolos o.oo ¢ 1 

Jip ie oc hmaalle sone er A} CM Ari toracs « 17 5 42 55 73 94 56 9 356 


Nee ee nce ree Oa Oe eet eee ee ee Se ear 


DAY SCHOOLS 
Nee en an eal § nl (DR 


Salary Range | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. P.Q. |S. Ont.|N. Ont.} Man. | Sask. Alta. BC. Veh. |) etal 











$ 

LZOO M189 cee ccecrerel el aretarers avarfere apayene peal ot orenaret ona 2c, onsen eee 5 3 2 5 CM eens Bane 21 
TOOOS2099) Pe a2 ilicte veeaee Vadestecbralisiwe teal 3 2 1 IE e gerade o 1 DEN Se 10 
D100=229 0) crececayrd||'< eroyorw deal ose verenero eye 1 bh) tN See 1 2 1 6 OF B\Giaieiaee 21 
D300-2490F aera ictepetacerde giao stescits 2 8 il 8 15 4 2 4 1 55 
D500 =26 9 Oise teteeres dia |a nrevatratveel iors cretowe) silrwhwibmeteerets 2 3 4 5 1 3 Bh) le. n ood 21 
D7 OO=289 0b ae <i n\-i||-feosuandeva isis ee 1 7 2 4 8 13 8 Be omeatemer 61 
2900-3099)... 0. |e wee ees u 2 vi a 9 10 10 5 nh losin oned< 59 
SLOVO 29M wae eel rasiae ee B) Pilea 6 wade 6 4 4 10 Dla aeoth ots 8 i 41 
3300349 Ons everest lovere-wre ove! [hrgro neon 2 6 8 5 14 16 7 Dajte lea ee 3 73 
3500-86991: fe. ssl asa cee 3 1 6 6 7 8 8 2 9 1 51 
3700-3899 neces wfc eee ees 3 1 4 i 2 4 8 4 OT ive eusets 39 
3900-4099....... 1 5 2 4 14 4 10 6 4 21 1 72 
4100-4299)... 62. [eee ee es 4 2 2 7 10 3 6 2 5 ee seReer 41 
4300-4498) 24. = sete os nae. 1 2 4 14 5 3 7 4 9 1 50 
4500-4699....... 1 1 1 4 11 2 11 3 4 Ise iline woe cae 43 
4700-4899), 2. ...)--.-.-2- 1 2 3 5 1 4 2 1 ee 21 
AG00—5090 I. pers -ssecrar] ws areiwrety srrbrareroneronre gueilrore shorerofoke 1 1 1s, RES SRR ES cll ctoveueaadniace 2 1 it 7 
AROS 290) Me crete ticler-yayeeee «| feuste s exeletehiasheae tracted irked eshsysa" 2 3 1 2 6 Fo lhetiencucto 0 18 
69 1054 OO lercesnsesererel tc levexorevalrensi ana cnoromnnod evertinwio4 ele fo iouene fomoifansncg Iron onstizey lio jonliopeh obesaisn He omate Nene oan i Na ace 2 ihe Petras ates 2 
Ethie Clee Nene Sener cll lee ceils 49 Jeet ako eros o Snore | BIO "eat call: (oOloriniae CURIS Seroreis oe 1 PA Wesdenchs 9 oe 4 
OSSD sw cee se eed ecerererct etl iad over er ont fraten rertanshir onl rtane passenere 1 j Kony | eee oH RSE eA SRR, Branco core Co core ore 2 
HOGO<GO9OL B ... ed doiacdrcldecae tals etabeobieperet ale ese PRs? Rene direst pe peer Crt Me Wile mein caine 0 
BIDO= CAV e-eee atl levarereetbernbwd acer enanpectbewe bierwrar fv fasinn  aecthoeal hing mains Hronaetianieumen hiner iit jst AW Pl iter, Bieta no SOB cr 1 

Total scnaos% 2 22 19 74 102 77 113 95 68 125 6 703 
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